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founded on the Holy Scriptures, contain, as we believe, the vital 
principles of a new dispensation of Christian faith and life, and 
promise, so far as they shall be received by men, to accomplish 
the fulfilment of prophecy in establishing the Lord’s kingdom on 
earth. 

The Review has sought to give expression to these principles, 
and to bring their light to bear upon all subjects and events which 
may be affected by them, whether in the organized Church of the 
New Jerusalem, in the religious bodies around ‘adh or in the world 
at large. 
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another speaks of the “candor and ability” of our articles; and 
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generous faith.” 

In entering upon its twelfth year the Review asks for the con- 
tinued and increased support of those whose cause it serves, in 
order that it may be yet more useful in the future. 
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STRENUOUS LIFE—GOOD AND BAD. 


STRENUOUS, or earnest, zealous, ardent, vigorous life is a 
marked characteristic of the present age. The strenuous 
life is increasingly popular, affecting all businesses and pro- 
fessions, inspiring old and young with the intense desire, 
as the saying is, “to do things.” Activity and rapidity 
of movement are manifest on every hand. We travel by 
electricity and steam more rapidly than ever; we talk by 
electricity ; telegrams are replacing the old post-paid letters 
and the quick-delivery stamp hastens even the letter on its 
way; stenographers and typewriters are fast supplanting 
the pen. 

We pause with difficulty to consider the meaning of 
this rush, for the whirl of life is impatient of delay, and 
grudgingly grants us the opportunity to reflect. Is this 
strenuous life good or bad? Shall we try to resist it or 
shall we give ourselves up to its current and go with the 
multitude? President Roosevelt is a recognized and lead- 
ing exponent of the “strenuous life,” and in a volume of 
essays designated by that name, has set forth his ideas 
thereof, which have met with a hearty response among 
people of all classes, contributing greatly to his personal 
popularity. “The weaklings,” as the President terms them, 
receive no consideration at his hands. He says, “I preach 
to you, then, my countrymen, that our country calls not for 
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the life of ease, but for the life of strenuous endeavor.” 
His essay on the “American Boy” is a development of 
this thought made engagingly attractive to youth. 

The heart instinctively perceives that there must be good 
in true earnestness. We would fain see the proposition 
intellectually, that we may more intelligently guard our- 
selves against taking up with the counterfeit which always 
circulates with the genuine coin. 

Activity is life, the want of it is death. The higher the 
form of life, the more rapid its movements. The soil, the 
stone, the mineral have no perceptible movement. The 
vegetable, the tree, the flower, are visibly active, but we 
can scarcely see them grow, though some enthusiastic per- 
sons have claimed to be able to discern a movement in the 
growth of corn-stalks after a rain. But the animal, on the 
higher plane, is characterized by his ability to move from 
place to place, and this very power of locomotion is of incal- 
culable benefit to man. The more perfect the animal, the 
greater his activity. Jellyfishes and sponges, snails, and crus- 
taceans generally, are slow of movement because they have 
little life. But take man, and.he is rapid of movement, and 
when he avails himself of the powers of steam and electric- 
ity, he surpasses the horse in speed and the bird in the 
swiftness of its flight. All of this pertains to the body, to 
this natural world. What shall we say then of the earnest 
activity of the soul life? The mind and heart work far 
more rapidly than the body. Our hearts can feel more in 
a few moments, our minds can see and comprehend more 
ideas in an hour, than we can express in human language 
in a day, if indeed, we are ever able to fully express them 
in spoken or written words. Ideas are the language of the 
soul, and ideas like pictures, individually suggest a multi- 
tude of thoughts and call forth depths of emotions that 
the dead and lifeless symbols of words only clumsily, im- 
perfectly, and indirectly represent. 

Mankind, as a whole, is advancing from materialism. By 
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means of revelation, opened to the vision by the exercise of 
human reason and investigation, by modern psychology, by 
the perceptions of the Christian heart, the spiritual in man 
is becoming more and more the real life. As men improve 
they become of necessity more receptive of life which is 
activity itself. Hence it must be true that life will become 
more and more strenuous, more and more earnest, more and 
more intense, more and more capable to effect its ends, 
and to effect them more and more rapidly, as time rolls on. 
We are as yet only in the beginnings of the truly strenuous 
life. New forces and powers, new means of expression and 
of locomotion, will add themselves to man’s present capaci- 
ties and increase his influence for good, precisely as fast as 
man is willing to become a recipient of that good for the 
service of others. Strenuous life is to be valued and sought 
after, and not shunned and feared. It is a part of the New 
Age; it is a beginning of a new day. 

With this view of the strenuous life as the inevitable 
_ product of development, the teachings of the revelation to 
Swedenborg are in entire harmony. He tells us that “the 
angels can express in one word what man cannot in a 
thousand, and that they can recite in a few words the 
particulars written in a volume of any book, and put into 
every word such things as elevate one to interior wisdom” 
(Heaven and Hell, 269). Again, “The angels of the in- 
terior heaven can think more rapidly and distinctly in one 
moment than a man can in many hours” (Spiritual Diary, 
2010). Again, “There is no happiness of life without an 
active life’’ (Heaven and Hell, 403). ‘ Man’s inward sub- 
stances are in a constant, unknown activity ” (Arcana Cceles- 
tia, 1504). ‘ Worship itself is nothing but a constant 
activity existing from the celestial within. The celestial 
itself can never be without activity. All the good of love 
and charity is the essential activity itself’’ (/dzd., 1561). 
“Moral and civil life are the activity of spiritual life” 
(Heaven and Hell, 529). ‘“ Activity in man corresponds to 
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the Divine proceeding in the Lord” (True Christian Reli- 
gion, 961). “Activity itself, regarded in itself, is not 
creatable. Sound which is activity of atoms is not crea- 
table ; neither is heat which is the primary activity” (/dzd., 
472). “Activities of life are called celestial, and the pas- 
sives are called spiritual” (Spiritual Diary, 1741). “All 
activity belongs to the Lord” (True Christian Religion, 
110). In his work on “ Marriage Love”’ (164) he enumerates 
the moral virtues, and among these he names “ temperance,” 
“probity,” “benevolence,” and the like, also “activity 
strenuitas — from which term is directly derived our modern 
word “‘strenuousness.”” So we learn that the truly strenuous 
life is of heaven. In another paragraph, in one grand, 
intense application of the foregoing principles, he says, 
“There is no happiness in being quiescent, nor without an 
active life. . . . Angels have all their happiness in use, from 
use, and by use.”” (Heaven and Hell, 403.) 

We best see truth by contrasts. Heavenly activity is best 
understood and appreciated by distinguishing it from that 
, sort of activity which springs, not from the Lord, but from 
self. Many years ago an old gentleman, by dint of much 
travelling on a hot summer’s day, reached our Theological 
School, barely in time to listen to the public exercises. He 
wiped the sweat from his brow as he met the professor at 
the door, and remarked to him, “I am glad that there will 
be no hurry in heaven.” “That may be true, that there will 
be no hurry in heaven,” the professor replied, “but the 
angels work tremendously fast.” That discriminating sen- 
tence has lingered long in my memory, and has again and 
again assisted the thought and feelings to see and feel the 
true ideal of an active life. 

Hurry, which is defined as excessive haste, or precipita- 
tion, agitation, confusion, is the kind of strenuousness that 
we are to avoid— it is from self, and not from God; it is 
from earth, and not from heaven. Truly does Dr. South 
describe it when he says, “ Impetuous lust hurries man on to 
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satisfy the cravings of it.” And Shakespeare, in his search- 
ing insight into the workings of the human heart, exclaims, 


And wild amazement hurries up and down 
The little number of your doubtful friends. 


Truly does Emerson remark in his essay on “ Farming” 
that “nature never hurries; atom by atom, little by little, 
she achieves her work.” 

We cannot but regard it as providential that after the 
deliverance of our President’s earnest utterances on the ad- 
vantages of the strenuous life, there should not long after- 
wards be published in this country to the waiting multitudes, 
the little volume by Charles Wagner on the “ Simple Life.” 
He was in truth “a shepherd from the hill country,” come 
to’still and quiet a restless world. In these pages we find 
a sober and earnest rebuke of the complexities and artifici- 
alities of modern life, with a sharp condemnation of the 
prevalent love of notoriety. “Here,” Pastor Wagner says, 
“we face one of the results of our modern life, so compli- 
cated and so terribly exhaustive of energy. It leaves us 
impatient, breathless,.in perpetual trepidation. Our hand- 
writing, like our speech, suffers thereby and betrays us.” 
Elsewhere he eloquently advocates simplicity of thought and 
of speech, and simple pleasures of life, urging upon all the 
obligation of simple duty. Many of his sentences are preg- 
nant with meaning and suggestive of spiritual insight into 
the causes of unrest, as where he says: “There is no 
worse kill-joy than the ego.” As recently reported by the 
newspapers the President of the United States performed 
the unusual act of introducing this distinguished foreign 
teacher and preacher to a Washington audience; and in a 
most commendatory speech spoke of the “Simple Life.” 
Whereat Wagner returned the handsome compliment by 
saying that the President was the leading exponent of both 
the simple and the strenuous life. Making allowance for 
the exuberance of feeling in each, the incident is important 
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in showing that there is no real conflict between a genuinely 
strenuous and a genuinely simple life. 

Carl Hilty, Professor of Constitutional Law in the Uni- 
versity of Berne, through the aid of his translator, Profes- 
sor Peabody, has recently brought to the English-speaking 
world much deep, helpful, and analytic thought to bear 
upon the problems of modern life. He says: — 


Here is the misfortune of many rich people of our day, that they 
have no definite vocation. As the common saying is, there is no 
“must” for them (p. 78). I am even inclined to believe that part of 
the movement toward the higher education among women in our day is 
simply the response to this demand of human nature for some definite 
vocation. (p. 79.) 


Penetratingly he plunges into the cause of our hurry :— 


Ambition is the Moloch of our time, to whom we feel bound to sacri- 
fice even our own children, and who, more than all other foes, destroys 
the bodies and the souls of youth. (p. 93.) 


Again :— 

There is just now a prevailing restlessness and a continuous mood of 
excitement from which, unless one make himself a hermit, he cannot 
wholly escape. One who lives at all in these days must live fast. 
(p. 73-) 

Where shall we find a man like Titian, who at ninety years of age 
could still do his work without the necessity of retiring each year to a 
summer resort or to a sanatorium? The fact is that the nervous haste 
of our day cannot be wholly explained by assuming that modern men 
do more work or better work than their predecessors. It must be pos- 
sible to live, if not without perfect rest, still without haste, and yet ac- 
complish something. (p. 75.) 


Professor Hilty says :— 


I am not without hope that the time may come when medical science 
will positively demonstrate that regular work, especially as one grows 
older, is the best preservative of physical and intellectual health. I may 
even add, for the sake of women among my readers, that here is the 
best preservation of beauty also. Idleness is infinitely more wearisome 
than work, and induces also much more nervousness; for it weakens 
that power of resistance which is health. (p. 77.) 
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No one but a man of spiritual discernment could write 
as follows : — 

The many nervous diseases of our time are for the most part caused 
by the self-centered life, and their real cure must be through a renewal 
in health of mind and will. (p. 36.) 

For where love enters, self must die, 

And life find love its destiny. 

Oh! death of self! Pass like the night, 
And waken us from death to life. (p. 57.) 


One other quotation from this stimulating author must 
suffice :— 


The true spirit of work, which has no time for superfluities, but time 
enough for what is right and true, grows best in the soil of that philos- 
ophy which sees one’s work extending into the infinite world, and one’s 
life on earth as but one part of life itself. Then one gets strength to 
do his highest tasks, and patience among the grave difficulties and hin- 
drances which confront him both within himself and in the times in 
which he lives. One is calmly indifferent to much which, in the sight 
of this world alone, may seem important, but which, seen in the light of 
eternity, loses significance. This is the meaning of that beautiful say- 
ing of the philosopher of Gérlitz, which brings to our troubled time 
its message of comfort : — 

He who while here lives the eternal life, 
Is through eternity set free from strife. (p. 94.) 


The prolonged vacations of modern life are due to its 
hurry and complexity. Our fathers who lived more simply 
could scarcely understand their need. “I never took a vaca- 
tion in my life” is a frequent utterance of the gentleman of 
the old school. Recently a prominent and successful busi- 
ness man was advised by an eminent physician that it was 
essential to his physical health and soundness of mind, that 
he take a vacation of three months each and every year of 
his life. This man had been affected with insomnia, and 
busied himself at night in considering new plans by which 
he could outstrip a competitor, although he himself had 
already enough of this world’s goods, not only for his neces- 
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sities, but for all reasonable luxuries and pleasures. “The 
hurry to get rich,” the absorbing desire to outshine our 
rivals, and to make a name for ourselves, is the curse of our 
times. 

The practical question is, How are we to be able to dis- 
tinguish between the hurry that wrecks and enfeebles body 
and soul, and the activity that stimulates and ennobles? 
The distinction must be simple and clear to be of any avail, 
for men will not stop to refine and philosophize. 

If we suppose that hurry and activity are to be distin- 
guished by the outward gait or motions, by the aspect of 
the countenance, by the tones of the voice, we shall be 
very much deceived, though all of these outward manifesta- 
tions may at times reveal the spirit within. Truly does 
Charles Wagner say, after discussing the simple life with 
the rich and the poor, the prince and the peasant, and re- 
counting all the infinite variety of circumstances and com- 
plexities that surround different people, that it is impossible 
to decide from their outward surroundings who are, and who 
are not, leading simple lives. His conclusion at last is: 
“Simplicity is a state of mind.” If simplicity, compri- 
sing, as it does, a wide-spread condition of life, is to be 
determined from within, so much more must it be true that 
hurry and activity can only certainly be distinguishable by 
the spirit that prompts them. Emerson somewhere says 
that “man can stand an infinite amount of work, but an in- 
finitesimal amount of worry.’”’ We might paraphrase this 
saying, and state our proposition thus: “ Man can stand an 
infinite amount of activity, but an infinitesimal amount of 
hurry.” Activity — moral, hearty, earnest activity — does 
not debilitate the body, break down the nerves, and drive 
individuals to the sanatorium ; but hurry, selfish, distrustful 
haste and impatience, do make mental and physical wrecks 
of men. Trustfulness, with no lack of energy, however, 
characterizes the one state; self-trust, with all its feverish 
anxieties, the other. 
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Consider the attitude of mind and heart in a concrete in- 
stance. If we start out to outwit our neighbor, to deprive 
him of something which, without our intervention, would be 
his, if we would play some sharp trick, or seek revenge upon 
him, the muscles are tense, we furtively glance about, fear- 
ing detection, the heart withdraws its warmth, the inner 
springs of life are closed; we work from the ego alone, our 
nerves are strained to the utmost lest we fail to accomplish 
our selfish end; a blind impulse drives us down the street; 
we are in a hurry. How different the state of mind and 
heart when we go on an errand of mercy, to help a sick or 
distressed human being! The footsteps rapidly fall upon 
the sidewalk in the latter case, it is true; every movement 
is brisk ; we hasten, but it is a haste without fear; it is an 
activity that does not cause relapse, but exhilarates, bring- 
ing a warm, loving glow to all our faculties which are now 
opened up to the life of heaven. The higher life sustains 
us, no weariness follows, excepting that orderly and pleasur- 
able kind that precedes healthy sleep. The reason of this 
difference is that the Lord is in the activity, for all activity 
is uncreatable and is Himself. The Lord gives the strength, 
the power, the enjoyment, and we rejoice in it. When He 
is in the heart — when like the angels we live “in use, by 
use, and for use’’— there is no wearing and racking of the 
brain, no exhaustion and debilitation of body, but even like 
Virgil’s “Fama” “we gather power by going.” By an or- 
derly life we grow in the capacity to work; the body may 
weaken with age, but the soul life of one who strives to keep 
near his Heavenly Father grows richer and deeper, and more 
powerful to dispense interior blessings as the years roll on. 

Sunshine is the perfect type of truly strenuous life. How 
quiet the sun is, yet its forces constantly move, bringing life 
to every created person and thing. It represents heaven 
and the life that cometh from above. But how different 
with that heat, originally derived from the sun, which be- 
comes an impetuous force and bursts forth in a conflagra- 
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tion. The heat of the latter goes crackling on its way, and its 
flames leap from timber to timber, from building to building, 
in their mad endeavor to devour and to destroy. Even so, 
man impelled by the insatiate greed of becoming rich, or 
wise, or important, tramples upon his neighbor in his mad 
desire to excel and supplant him. Activity is of heaven; 
hurry is its selfish and hellish counterfeit. The two things 
are inwardly opposite ; as distinct in spirit as heaven and 
hell. 

The fussing, fretting, fuming, nervous manner, some- 
times manifesting itself in the eyes, and veins, and hardened 
muscles, but more certainly in that egotism that prates of 
its endeavors and successes, is like the boisterous flood that 
Sweeps away trees and buildings, and blots out the land- 
_ Scape; but the activity of heaven is like the peaceful, yet 

powerful, current of the river contained within its rightful 
banks, performing the journey that it was appointed to make 
to the sea, and on its way thither, watering the earth, caus- 
ing it to bud and bring forth abundantly, and turning the 
wheels of the mills of industry to bless mankind. 

Egotism has already been noted by physicians as a sign 
of brain degeneration. We shall not have fully learned the 
lesson of life until we recognize the self-life as the root of 
all evil, and shun it and hate it as the very life of hell. 

We can more easily and thoroughly avoid the evils of 
hurry when we know its evil characteristics; we can more 
easily learn “not to be weary in well-doing,” and can come 
into the free, spontaneous, never-ceasing work of heaven, 
when we know and feel that such is the Lord’s own life. 
The real strenuous life shall finally become the ideal, the 
truly popular life, and even now, let us believe, it is already 
craved and sought after by those who bear the name of 
Christians. Devotion to duty, humble submission to the 
Divine Being, the Lord, our Saviour, makes us partakers of 
His Infinite Activity, giving us of His own untiring capac- 
ity to do good. It will sometime be true that men will 
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look to the Lord alone for the inspiration and realization of 
a strenuous life. Then will all know and feel the power and 
helpfulness of the beautiful words set to the grand music 
of Elijah: “If with all your hearts ye truly seek me; ye 
shall ever surely find me. Thus saith our God.” 


WARREN GODDARD. 
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THE WORK OF THE MINISTRY.* 
Ill. BEARING THE MESSAGE. 


I am to speak to you to-day on “ Bearing the Message.”’ 
I have been trying to emphasize that vast as is the theology 
of the New Church, that which is the soul of it all, is this 
truth: that the Lord even as to His Human is Divine; that 
He came into the world that He might subdue the hells and 
glorify His Humanity; that without Him no flesh could 
have been saved; and that all will be saved who believe in 
Him and keep the commandments of His Word. I have 
reminded you that Swedenborg declares that it is the falsi- 
fying of the doctrine of the Lord into a doctrine of the 
Trinity which affirms three persons that has brought about 
a state of consummation in the church; that has led to 
“a sort of frenzy which has infected the whole system of 


. theology ” ; and that it is responsible for the widely-prevail- 


ing naturalism in Christendom (True Christian Religion, 4). 
I have reminded you that this doctrine of the Lord, His 
Redemption and Salvation is the theme of themes of the 
Holy Word in its inmost or celestial sense; and that to open 
the Scriptures, so that beginning at Moses, and in all the 
Prophets and the Psalms they shall be seen to be alive 
through and through with this great truth, is the supreme 
opportunity of the New-Church preacher. 

I have adhered to this subject, not because there are no 
others of importance, but because I felt I would be perform- 
ing you a more lasting service if I could impress upon you 
this one fundamental principle. To preach the Lord Jesus 
Christ to men so that they shall know Him to be in very 
truth our Emmanuel, “ God-with-us”’ ; to set forth His work 


*A Lecture delivered before the New-Church Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Monday, April 25, 1904. 
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of Redemption, so that they shall feel how stirring and mo- 
mentous were those temptation-combats which He waged ; 
to lead men to Him as an all-loving, all-wise Saviour who 
‘“‘knoweth our frame, who remembereth that we are dust” 
—is it not plain to you that this is the most vital service 
which you or any one can perform ? 

I recall an incident which is related of Phillips Brooks, 
which will help to emphasize my meaning. It was on the 
evening before he preached his first sermon in Westminster 
Abbey. A friend of his, anxious that he should make a 
good impression, said to him: “ And what is to be the sub- 
ject of your sermon to-morrow”? “Subject?” said the 
preacher, “I have but one.” No one would have to ask what 
that subject was. When the glory of the Transfiguration 
was passed away ; when the forms of Moses and Elias had 
vanished ; it is said of the disciples that “they saw no man 
any more, save Jesus only with themselves.” 

Does this seem limited? Does it mean that every time 
you preach a sermon you are to try to prove the Divinity of 
our Lord, or the correctness of our doctrines in their inter- 
pretation of His work of Redemption, or the regenerating 
processes by which men are saved? Is that the way in 
which we are to bring and keep the doctrine of the Lord to 
the front? Is that the way in which we are to preach about 
the Lord? 

I do not hesitate to give you this counsel: Do not preach 
about the Lord very often; but do not often fail to preach 
Him. I think this is the gist of the whole matter ; and yet I 
feel sure that I shall find it difficult to make my meaning plain, 
and that I shall lay myself open to being misunderstood. 
Furthermore, I do not pretend to know better than others 
how to do the very thing which Lam urging. I beg you to 
believe that in trying to present this part of my subject I 
am sincere when I say to you that I am not speaking from 
a spirit of criticism, much less of self-assurance. I simply 
have a conviction on this subject. 
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I am dealing now specifically with your work as preachers. 


I realize that this is not by any means all of your work. 
But I think that the doctrines justify me in placing as much 
emphasis upon it as I do. The ideal minister is of course 
he whose ministrations outside of the pulpit and whose per- 
sonal character are such that the people find their preacher 
to be equally their devoted, wise, sympathetic pastor. I 


_ know it is often said by people of their minister: “He is 


not much of a preacher; but he is a good pastor.” And I 
know that this judgment is sometimes pronounced: “ He is 
an able man and a good preacher; but not much of a pas- 
tor.” Neither of these types, of course, are the types which 
you wish to place before yourselves. Your ideal must ever 
be He whose perfect wisdom matched itself with perfect 
love ; who could preach in such wise that men “ were aston- 
ished at His doctrine” and “ wondered at the gracious words 
which proceeded out of His mouth,” and yet who could 
come so close to men in their personal needs and sorrows as 
to be known as “the friend of publicans and sinners.” It 
is a very wonderful, and perhaps we shall have to say a very 
rare, coordination of powers ; something to be hoped for, in- 
deed, and striven for. 

And yet in full recognition of the desirability of com- 
bining these two elements, I do not hesitate to say that 
primarily the function of the minister is to preach. Pri- 
marily he must be a man with a message. He is not inau- 
gurated into the ministry because he is a good man nora 
kindly man. He is not to take it upon himself to lead men 
to the good of life by his saintliness of. character. As an 
individual, be he never so pure and good, he is never to say 
in thought or by suggestion, “ Follow me!” He is not to 
aspire to that kind of headship. He is, indeed, to try to 
lead men to the good of life. That is to be the object of 
his ministerial labors. But this is to be done by means 
of the truth; truth from the Word; truth which brings 
men to the Lord and not to the preacher. I fall back once 
more upon this many-sided statement of Swedenborg : — 
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The clergy, because they are to teach doctrine from the Word con- 
cerning the Lord, and concerning Redemption and Salvation from Him, 
are to be inaugurated by the promise of the Holy Spirit, and by the 
representation of its translation. (Canons of the New Church, Ch. iv., 
The Holy Spirit.) 


It is the message which justifies your entrance into the 
ministry. It is the greatness of the message which ought 
to inspire you to be as worthy a messenger as it is possible 
for you, with the Lord’s help, to be. Do not take the atti- 
tude which some ministers’ take, that the preaching is not 
of very much consequence; that the worship is the main 
thing, or the visiting of members of your parish, or the 
“working up,” as the expression is, of the social life of your 
congregation, or taking part in outside movements. First 
of all you are, or should be, a preacher ; a man inaugurated 
by a sign of the translation of the Holy Spirit that you may 
preach the Word of life to men. It is not for you, if you 
appreciate the weightiness of the message which you ought 
to be bearing to your people, to regard the sermon as of 
small consequence. If you do so regard it, be sure that your 
people will not be behind you in this regard; and that by 
and by you will find yourself trying to maintain their inter- 
est and good-will by other means. The message! the mes- 
sage! Your people ought to feel that you have absorbed 
yourself in the study of the Word; that the Lord has ena- 
bled you to find a message there; that it is a real message ; 
that it is a live message; that you have lived with it; that 
it has thrilled you; and that you are there with a glow in 
your heart full of joy in the telling of it. Then from that 
go out and try to be a pastor, a friend, a companion to your 
people; a helper in the world’s work. But do not reverse 
the order; and when Sunday comes do not read from the 
pages of your manuscript some doctrinal dissertation, or, 
worse still, mere moral platitudes, as though you felt it to be 
your bounden duty to give your people instruction. One is 
preaching ; the other is,— well, it is not preaching. 
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But the message itself; this wondrous message of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, His Redemption and Salvation,— how 
are we to bring that to our people and to the world? I 
have ventured to make a distinction as between preaching 
the Lordand preaching about the Lord. Iam not sure that 
I can make the distinction clear; neither am I sure that the 
phrase I have chosen is a happy one. By preaching about 
the Lord I mean setting forth the reasonings, as pure intel- 
lectual processes, by which we establish as a doctrine of the 
church that He is divine. I mean statements of how and 
why He assumed a Human ; how and why He was tempted 
and overcame the hells; how and why He glorified His Hu- 
manity, — statements which are purely technical. It is try- 
ing to prove a theory; trying to establish a position ; trying 
by means of reasonings and Scripture texts to demonstrate 
a proposition. I have heard many a sermon of this kind 
about the Lord, and about Redemption and Salvation; but 
it did not move me. It did not seem to move the preacher. 
It was an attempt to demonstrate the truth of a doctrine of 
the Church. It was what people call “dry”; it was what 
they call “doctrinal.” And I think that people call things 
“dry” and “doctrinal” when the preacher has been thinking 
simply in words rather than in the living facts themselves. 
That is essentially what I mean by preaching about a thing 
rather than preaching the thing itself. 

The minister must, of course, enter very thoroughly into 
the meaning of the terms in which the doctrine comes 
clothed to us. He is to make Himself’ as familiar as he 
can with the explications and elaborations of the doctrine 
which the Writings give. He is to study it with all the in- 
tellectual diligence of which he is capable. But when he 
comes to preach it, he ought to preach the results of his 
studies rather than the studies themselves. His studies 
should have enabled him to enter understandingly into the 
truth itself. It should have enabled him to find that truth 
shining out of the Holy Word. It is the truth which he 
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ought to bring to his people; earnestly, affirmatively, re- 
joicingly. There are states of mind, when to argue whether 
a thing be so or not, is almost sure toinduce doubt. I think 
there should be opportunities provided where the doctrines 
can, as we say, be “rationally considered.” There should 
be classes for this purpose. There should be lectures. But 
the sermon should be different. As nearly as possible it 
should present the Lord in some aspect of His nature or of 
His work, which the preacher has seen shining out of the 
opened Word. 

I realize how much easier it is to say this than to do it. 
In the first place I think it is very difficult for us to get 
away from the idea that our main business in the world is 
to prove a set of doctrinal propositions. We have a great 
deal to say about “distinctive” New-Church preaching ; 
and by that many persons seem to have in mind sermons 
which are bristling with characteristic and technical terms, 
such as “proprium,” “concupiscences,” “ ratiocinations,” 
and which are well interlarded with extracts from the wri- 
tings. That this kind of preaching has had its use; that it 
has been necessary as one means by which the doctrines 
could gain a footing; that it has been done ably we would 
all cordially admit. But it by no means follows that this is 
the most helpful form of preaching for us to do to-day. 
The Christian world has lost its hold upon and its interest 
in what it once called “doctrines.” They have been so 
thoroughly shaken and scattered that few would care to 
stand up for them or even own them. The truth of the 
matter is that Protestantism to-day is without a theology. 
It is without a theology ; and it knows it, and seems to be 
rather relieved that it is so. Men are not interested in lis- 
tening to doctrines as they once were, when doctrines meant 
as much to them as they do to us. They look upon doc- 
trines with suspicion, doubting their reality, or fearing that 
they may be manacles. Great emphasis is being put upon 
a good life; a great deal of attention is being given to re- 
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form movements of various kinds; the Bible is not put for- 
ward as the Word of God, but as containing the Word of 
God; and the Lord in His Human is pointed to with every 
evidence of admiration and affection, but with scarcely any 
recognition of the Divinity of His Humanity, by which we 
mean that He is the visible God within whom is the invisi- 
ble God. 

Another thing which we, as New-Church preachers, have 
had to contend with is that it has been difficult for us to get 
what I can only think to call a sense of humanity. Of 


_ necessity the church has been shut in upon itself. Few in 


numbers, misunderstood, ignored, we have not had the en- 
thusiasm which must come with the feeling that one is ad- 
dressing humanity. Most of us have to be content with 
preaching to little groups of people; so few in numbers it 
may be that their personal idiosyncracies are not only known 
to us, but fairly bristle over them in a way sometimes to 
threaten our freedom. The command to go and preach the 
Gospel to every creature seems to suggest a kind of evan- 
gelization which it would be no hardship to undertake if 
only it could be made possible for us. Instead of this we 
are limited in our ministrations. Sunday after Sunday we 
seem to be ferrying the same little company. Perhaps the 
words are ringing in our ears: “Go ye into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature”; but the actual 
world in which we can be heard seems and is very small. 
And the danger is that by and by the evangelistic spirit 
will give place to a feeling either of disappointment, or else 
of self-satisfaction which finds its chief pleasure in proving 
and reproving these precious truths among ourselves. 

And yet if there is any one who needs this sense of hu- 
manity ; any one who ought to struggle against the contract- 
ing and perhaps disheartening influence of small numbers; 
any one who ought to persist in the faith that God has sent 
him forth into the world with a message, it is the New- 
Church preacher. For the claim which his doctrines make 
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is that a new age is dawning, a New Church is forming. 
The visible organization in which he ministers may never 
become a powerful ecclesiasticism ; the very doctrines which 
he believes to be a revelation, and which come with the an- 
nouncement, “ Behold, I make all things new!” may never 
be universally recognized and accepted as a system of the- 
ology, and yet the true New-Church minister will not fail 
to believe that this visible organization, small and struggling 
as it is; and these doctrines, specific, clean cut, revolution- 
ary, encyclopzedic, ranging all the way from the most prac- 
tical to the most abstruse —that organization and doctrine, 
I say, have a use, and that a vital and God-given one, to per- 
form for the great, wide, but apparently heedless, world. 

But this sense of humanity will be of very little good to 
us, unless at the same time it be a love for humanity. 


God so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish but have everlasting life. 
For God sent not His Son into the world to condemn the world; but 
that the world through Him might be saved. (S. John iii. 16, 17.) 


Here is the everlasting wonder of the universe: God, 
not simply sparing, nor tolerating, a perverse, blundering, 
wicked, heedless world, but actually loving it; and loving 
it to such a degree as to assume our fallen nature and be- 
come God with us! It makes the Incarnation the great 
love-story of the world. It makes the Crucifixion the great 
love-tragedy of the world. “God so loved the world!” It 
is so difficult for us to really get into the life and spirit of 
this first truth of all! It is so easy to look with contempt 
upon the world; to sneer at its ways; to look down upon 
it for its falsities of belief and the stupidity of its unbelief; 
to feel bitterly towards it for its cruelties and wrongs! And 
then to know that the greatest miracle of all was done for 
love’s sake! “In His love and in His pity He redeemed 
them.” 

And what is the secret of it all? It seems to me to be 
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in the Divine recognition of the worth of the human soul. 
In the eyes of the Son of Man the soul of every man was 
infinitely precious. Perverse? Yes. Faithless? Yes. Sel- 
fish? Yes. Sinful? Yes. And still it was precious. Why? 
Because it was created with the capacity of becoming in 
fact as well as in name the child of God. To abuse that 
capacity, to refuse to use it, was grievous indeed; to be 
able to awaken it and minister to it was a precious experi- 
ence. He sawin the little children whom He blessed some- 
thing precious. He saw in the disciples whom He called 
something precious. He saw in the publicans and sinners 
with whom He ate something precious. Must we not also 
say that in the people who rejected Him, His enemies who 
despised and persecuted Him, Judas who betrayed Him, 
He saw something precious; inward capacities created by 
infinite love and wisdom which might have been and should 
have been used to receive the power which would have 
made them true children of God? 

The worth of the human soul! Unless we preach and 
minister in the recognition of that fact, I do not see how 
our preaching or our ministrations can ever have much 
power. Ido not see how they can have in them the spirit 
of the Master. And yet it seems to me that in much of 
our preaching we have come dangerously near to emphasi- 
zing the worthlessness of the human soul. How much has 
been written and said about man as being nothing but evil! 
How much has been said about the vileness of the pro- 
prium! How we have insisted that there is nothing of man 
which is either true or good! It has all been negative; 
and it has been depressing. It is trying to make men feel 
that they are nothing but worms. How can you cherish 
the belief in the worth of the human soul, if the human 
soul is nothing but vileness? How can you have a love for 
humanity, if humanity is made up of an innumerable multi- 
tude of worthless creatures? What has become of the posi- 
tive side of this doctrine of the human soul? Why have we 
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not been more eager to go to men and say, “ Yes, it is true 
as the Lord declares, ‘ Without Me ye can do nothing.’ It 
is true as the doctrines declare that in and of yourself you 
can do nothing really good nor true. It is true that in the 
natural degree of your mind, in which is the seat of your 
consciousness while you are in this natural world, are in- 
numerable evils and tendencies to evil, which, if they were 
allowed to break forth in all their malignity, would simply 
desolate your life. But here is the great, wonderful, re- 
assuring fact: Within and above this natural mind in which 
you consciously live, God the Lord has created a spiritual 
mind. He has created it in you; he has created it in your 
neighbor ; he has created it in the little waif in the streets, 
in the meanest vagrant, or the most hardened criminal. 
And that is pure. God keeps it free of taint. He keeps 
the door which communicates between these two minds 
closed, so that into the heavenly spaces there shall enter 
nothing that defileth, or worketh abomination, or maketh a 
lie. Literally, organically, the kingdom of God is within 
you; one degree above another. Live a true life; shun as 
sins the evils which arise to your consciousness in the 
natural mind; gain with the Lord’s help clean hands 
and a pure heart, and presently within the depths of you a 
door will open into the spiritual region of your nature, and 
you will know what it is to be regenerated or born from 
above. And more: within the degrees of your spiritual 
nature there is an ‘inmost,’ a ‘human internal,’ God’s dwell- 
ing place in man, that which first receives His life, so essen- 
tial, so sacred, that it must forever remain above your con- 
sciousness, and be preserved in you through all eternity.” 

Why have we not made, why are we not making more of 
this positive side of the doctrine of man? Why, instead 
of forever saying, “ You are nothing but evil,” are we not 
full of eagerness to say: “ Remember what God has made 
possible! Remember that the Kingdom of God is within 
you! It is there with all the possibilities of a truly human 
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and angelic life. The shame of an evil life is that you are 
barring yourself out of a heaven so close at hand, and 
which God intended should be yours. The glory of a truly 
Christian life is that through the saving help of the Lord 
you inherit a kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world.” | 

It seems to me that nowhere is there basis for sucha 
recognition of the worth of the human soul as in the doc- 
trines of the New Church. And because that worth is real 
and not sentimental, we ought to have an abounding love 
for humanity. And having that, what will be the message 
which we will long to bring to men? Is it not this great 
message of the Lord, His Redemption and Salvation? Take 
it throughout the history of the Christian church: that 
which has stirred men the most deeply, that which has 
brought them out of darkness into a marvellous light, has 
been the preaching of Jesus Christ on the part of men who 
believed in His redeeming and saving love with all their 
hearts; who preached it with power; who preached it, 
moreover, believing in the worth of the human soul; and 


- who preached it out of a genuine love for humanity. 


And we, we with this great, this amazing doctrine of the 
Lord, we with the Word opened that we may learn what 
were some of the actual experiencies of the Redemption,— 
we have such an opportunity for the doing of this thing! 
We have such new things to tell about it! And there is 
such need for the telling of them! For now, with the in- 
creasing rejection of the doctrine of the vicarious atone- 
ment, there seems to be nothing left but thet memory of 
One who lived a blameless life among us ; who spoke words 
of deepest wisdom; who shines out as a holy example to 
our lives; who was cruelly put to death, but who has ex- 
erted such an influence upon the thoughts and feelings of 
a portion of mankind as to create a new and higher civiliza- 
tion. 

And yet all this seems so meagre! The Christ that we 
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need to go forth and preach is not the Christ of men’s 
sentimental hearts, nor simply of history, but of the Word 
of God; the Divine Christ; the Christ, who, long before 
He came, was described as the Mighty Hero from Edom 
fighting man’s battles, His raiment sprinkled with blood 
because of the fierceness of the struggle; the Christ who 
is not simply kind to little children, and patient with clumsy 
fishermen, but wh@gengages in a spiritual warfare with evil 
spirits, who swarm out against Him, that He may put down 
this monstrous tyranny and liberate the race; who says of 
this invisible warfare: “I beheld Satan .as lightning fall 
from heaven” (S. Luke x. 18). “Now is the judgment of 
this world; now shall the prince of this world be cast 
out”’ (S. Jonn xii. 31); the Christ who is finally nailed toa 
cross, not as a good man who had lived a life of mere 
gentleness, but as the Messiah, One who dared to be- 
lieve and to declare that in Him were fulfilled the Divine 
promises of One who would be man’s Redeemer, his Divine 
Rescuer from a thrall so deadly, from a darkness so black, 
that none but the Saviour-God could break them. Men 
think to pity? The crown of thorns, the pierced hands 
and feet, the wounded side,—a sight for tears? And yet 
there has been waged a struggle so mighty that in the end 
the land is covered with darkness, the very rocks are rent, 
the earth shudders and shakes, the rabble who for hours 
had hooted at their supposed victim smite their breasts with 
fear, and the centurion is heard to cry: “Truly this was 
the Son of God!” 

Oh, that we might help men know of this deeper, sterner, 
diviner element in the life of our Lord! There is so much 
for any man who admires strength, courage, the power to 
endure anything for a cause that is loved, to honor and 
revere in the Redeemer of the world, if only one can get 
back of the merely gentle, long-suffering Christ upon which 
art and poesy and pietists have dwelt so exclusively, and 
see Him on the side of His strength and His majesty ! 
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And then His “ glorification,” the putting off of all that 
was finite and imperfect, and the putting on of what was 
Divine, even as He Himself prayed, “ Glorify Thou Me with 
Thine own self” — how wonderful and thrilling that is! 
Was it done ina moment? Was it done without effort or 
pain? In a nature far more keenly sensitive than ours, 
there was the gradual daily laying down of all the elements 
of finiteness; all the things which seem to be instinctive’ 
with us and which our human natures hold dear — the love of 
self-life, the sense of merit, the pride of wisdom, the joy of 
power, the desire to be honored, to be well treated. He did 
indeed have to tread the wine-press alone ; for no mortal life 
could go with Him into the depths of these labors of purifi- 
cation, done so faithfully, entered into so completely, that 
it when Judas pressed His cheek with a kiss; when He was 
subjected to every form of indignity, mockery, cruelty ; 
when false witnesses arose and laid to His charge things 
that He knew not; when one of His leading apostles, but 
a few steps away, denied Him with oaths; when every one 
i seemed to turn against Him as both false and poor-spirited, 
and cried in bitter hatred, “ Away with Him ; crucify Him!” 
| when they nailed Him to a cross; when they jeered at Him 
i for not being able to save Himself; when the malefactors 
H on either side turned and railed at Him — when all these 
wrongs and cruelties were being done, and unseen spirits of 
| 


darkness were compassing Him about as bees and as the 
fire of thorns, He did not simply bear them, but there was 
nothing in Him which could be aroused to bitterness or 
anger. He had put it all away. This blind and awful 
} hatred; this ghastly failure to recognize in Him their Re- 
deemer and Saviour ; this pitifully small result, in the eyes 
of the world, of all His labors; the sacrificing of His life 
to the lives of all about Him, enduring their dullness, their : 
coarseness, their soddenness, their self-righteousness ; His - 
H teaching ; His pure and sinless life ; His temptation-combats 
| with the powers of darkness ; this very work of glorification 
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involving the laying down of the self-life—all this, and 
more than this, yet in the end to be despised and rejected 
of men — how it must have come upon the feelings of His 
Humanity, alive and sensitive with love, like a “horror of 
great darkness!’’ And yet to have no bitterness! to say, 
“Thy will be done,” while drops of blood gathered upon 
His face! to pray amid the hootings of the mob as the cross 
was raised, “ Father, forgive them!” to feel in the midst of 
all this desperate wrong, this open, ignominious rejection, 
a contentment that the sacrifice had been made, and in token 
of it to say as His last words in clear, strong voice: “It is 
finished!” then bow the head and give up the ghost ! 

My younger brethen, make a deep and constant study of 
these things. Do not think of them simply in words; but 
try to think of them as living experiences. Do not be con- 
tent to be able to simply talk about them, to state them and 
reason about them as propositions of theology; but try, if 
I may so express it, to live in them in the same manner, — 
only so much more profoundly, wonderingly, reverently — 
as you would try to live in the experiences of some dearest 
friend. 

The Word, now opened as to its celestial meaning, makes 
this so possible! The fifty-third and the sixty-third chap- 
ters of Isaiah draw in Divine outline the figure of your Re- 
deemer in a way to serve you as an inspiration through a 
lifetime of study. The Psalms, especially, are full of the 
most wonderful, the most thrilling, descriptions of the expe- 
riences of the Son of Man; descriptions of the infernal 
enemy which came upon Him, crying, “ Aha! aha!” trying 
to cast Him down from His excellency ; descriptions of the 
power of the Divine Love and the Divine Wisdom which 
upheld Him when His foot seemed to be slipping, and put 
strength and gladness into His heart; descriptions of states 
of exinanition when His life seemed to be cast down to the 
ground and the Divine was far away, and states of glorifica- 
tion when the closeness of the Divine was felt and brought 
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its experience of infinite content; cries of desolation and 
cries of victory; prayers, actual prayers which our Lord 
prayed, when His strength seemed to be failing, and prayers 
of thanksgiving for the sustaining power of the Divine! It 
is all so wonderful! It is all so real! And it all needs such 
faithful witnessing! Make all this the live centre of your 
thinking ; try to live in it until the reality of it takes hold 
of you, then try to preach it out of a love for humanity, be- 
lieving in the worth of the human soul, and your preaching 
cannot fail to bear the message in ways that will be helpful. 

These two things: the liveness of the message and the 
love for humanity will go far to determine the character of 
your sermons. You will not write them as though you were 
writing essays or trying to prove a set of theological propo- 
sitions. You will not read them as though you were read- 
ing out of the pages of a book. You will write them as 
though, with a sense of humanity, you were speaking a mes- 
sage; simply, directly, fervently. And you will preach 
them — preach them from your manuscript, but not read 
them — with earnestness, with conviction, with that glow of 
love which every true messenger should feel whenever he 
comes with a message from the Word of God for needy 
men. It is not a question of elegance of diction. It is not 
a question of oratory. The moment men suspect you of 
being simply a good writer, or a brilliant declaimer; the 
-moment that they begin to listen to your language or study 
your gestures, the power of your message is gone. You 
have composed and declaimed it; you have not preached it. 
The longer you preach, the more deeply you get hold of 
your message, the more surely will you express it in words 
that are simple and direct ; the more surely will you utter it 
without a suspicion of trying to be eloquent; and yet the 
more certainly will your words glow and your voice ring 
with earnestness, conviction, power. 

For this work may you be prepared. Into this work may 
you some day be inaugurated. And when you kneel for or- 
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dination, and hands of consecration are laid upon your heads, 
may it indeed be a sign of the translation of the Holy 
Spirit to enable you as ministers of His New Church to 
do in your finite way what He did in His infinite way, even 
as He said : 


The spirit of the Lord is upon me; because He hath anointed me 
to preach the Gospel to the poor; He hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted; to preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering of sight 
to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the ac- 
ceptable year of the Lord. (S. LUKE iv. 13, 14.) 


Jucian K. SMYTH. 
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PROFESSOR HAECKEL’S PHILOSOPHY. 


NATURAL Science and Philosophy are the two means of 
discovering what properly belongs to the material universe. 
Science explores its vast and exceedingly intricate realms, 
which to a large extent still remain unexplored, and scien- 
tists by thus extending our knowledge of what belongs to 
nature, perform a service which no other class of persons are 
capable of performing. Their previously acquired knowl- 
edge of nature’s facts and phenomena has prepared them 
for discovering unknown objects, and for correctly descri- 
' bing their forms, and what appears to be their use in na- 
ture’s economy. 

In past ages, and more especially in recent years, science 
has rendered incalculable services by extending cosmic 
knowledge. Many of nature’s secrets it has unfolded, and 
we may confidently expect that as scientific information in- 
creases and becomes more exact, it will open new fields of 
investigation, and astonish the world more than ever by the 
sublimity of its disclosures. Science is the means of look- 
ing into nature, of bringing to view more of the wonderful 
things it contains ; and every advancement made in scientific 
knowledge, prepares the way for a deeper inlook. Some 
of the marvellous discoveries it has made, have, we know, 
not only been profoundly interesting to philosophers to con- 
template, but have also by their application greatly enlarged 
man’s sphere of action, and immensely increased the mate- 
rial prosperity of civilized nations, and thereby made the 
world a more enjoyable habitation. Science as the purveyor 
of facts provides the necessary materials for cautious philo- 
sophical investigations. When it has performed this im- 
portant service its direct mission terminates. 

A proper understanding of the particulars contained in 
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the composition of things must be acquired, before right 
conclusions can be formed concerning their nature, relation 
to each other, and their specific uses. Science must precede 
philosophy ; and by science we mean knowledge of objects, 
facts, and phenomena, acquired by experience and diligent 
research, systematically arranged. Speaking of science in 
this sense, there is a clear distinction between it and phi- 
losophy ; for philosophy merely supplies a true or false ex- 
planation of the primary origin of things, and the direct and 
indirect causes of phenomena; and the work of discovering 
the things that are, and that of explaining why they are, 
are two very different kinds of work; scientists do the 
former, and philosophers the latter. Indeed, so different are 
they, that it is possible for a man to attain unto the highest 
degree of eminence as a scientific explorer, and yet be a 
very poor philosopher. Life is far too short for any to ac- 
quire more than a general and superficial knowledge of some 
of the sciences and of the great questions which are en- 
gaging the attention of the learned and most thoughtful. 
It should not, therefore, be taken for granted, that because 
a man is a high authority on a scientific subject, of which 
he has made a special study, that his philosophy is worthy 
of credence. His scientific attainments do not entitle him 
to speak with much authority about subjects, which, by their 
very nature,‘are beyond scientific investigation. 

Created forms speak only of themselves. They say that 
they are, but they tell us nothing about their origin, or why 
they are. The human mind, however, is so constituted, that 
it cannot believe that they created themselves ; it has a kind 
of intuitive perception that they are the products of a cause, 
which must have been active prior to their existence. Such 
being the case the most thoughtful of every age, have en- 
deavoured to obtain a clear and rational understanding of the 
primary cause of all effects and of their secondary causes. 
But how can it be possible for any one to do so, if he be- 
lieves that effects are superior to their causes? The very 
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idea that a cause can be inferior to its effect is repugnant 
to reason. Yet this is precisely the idea those must have 
of it, who deny the existence of an All-wise Creator of the 
universe and affirm, that by a very gradual process of evo- 
lution the highest and most complex living organical forms 
have come out of the lowest and most simple, out of mere 
minute bladders supposed to be filled with life, independ- 
ently of the action of any higher influences than those 
which are proper to nature. In every stage of this merely 
hypothetical process, the cause is made to be inferior to its 
effect ; and the notion that what is of a lower order, can of 
itself evolve what is of a higher order, is almost equivalent 
to the absurd notion that the universe was created out of 
nothing. But if it be irrational to believe that effects can 
be superior to their primary cause, then any explanation of 
what that cause is must be unworthy of credence, which does 
not exalt it above every created inorganic or organic, inani- 
mated or animated form. Human beings were not their 
own parents, and we cannot believe that any beings not 
human could of themselves have evolved the human family. 

Facts are indisputable. There is a certitude connected 
with them which is never associated with the conclusions of 
philosophy. As soon as they are recognized the mind, with- 
out any process of reasoning, immediately perceives that 
they are indisputable, and there is quite as much certitude 
about one fact as there is about any other. It is quite as 
certain that the sun only appears to be a small round object, 
as it is that it actually is many times larger than any of the 
planets which revolve about it, and if any one were to say, 
that it appears to be as large as the earth, he would be say- 
ing what is not true. This certitude which cannot readily 
be disconnected from the consideration of facts prevents, 
we think, most scientists from becoming cautious and exact 
philosophers ; it predisposes them to give the same kind of 
certitude to their conclusions and theories concerning the 
origin of things and the laws by which they are governed, 
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which it is impossible for them not to give to the facts they 
have discovered. The most, however, that can be said of 
any theory is, that it appears to be reasonable, and in agree- 
ment with every known fact. Of it no other kind of certi- 
tude can be predicated. 

The “ Riddle of the Universe” natural science and phi- 
losophy will never be able to solve; for what the various 
objects of nature are in themselves, all philosophers with the 
exception, perhaps, of Professor Haeckel, agree in affirming 
that it is beyond the power of any to determine. Even 
rightly to interpret their phenomenal facts, is an extremely 
difficult task to accomplish. Only those know how difficult 
it is, who have made it almost their life’s work to solve a 
few of the many problems which the objects in nature from 
the highest to the lowest present for their solution. They 
are perceived only when they affect the organs of sense, and 
then only in the way the organs of sense are affected by 
them ; and there are good reasons for believing, because no 
two persons are exactly alike, with respect to any particular 
of their organization, that the same object does not cause 
one person to have sensations exactly similar to those it 
causes another to have. Strictly speaking, however, the 
mind does not perceive external objects, but only the sensa- 
tions which they are the instrumental, though not the prin- 
cipal, means of occasioning; therefore, in regard to the 
things which belong to the material universe, sensations are 
the real and only objects of the mind’s perception. Sensa- 
tions, however, are not anything else than states of a sen- 
tient subject. Therefore they can have no real resemblance 
to their external causes. This fact alone proves that it is 
impossible to know what external objects are in themselves, 
but even if such knowledge could be obtained, the “ Riddle 
of the Universe’ would not be solved; for to science the 
origin of things would still remain a profound mystery. 
Professor Heckel thinks he has solved the riddle by his mo- 
nistic philosophy, but then his philosophy is full of gross 
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contradictions which, if they are true, make his philosophy 
a still greater riddle to be solved. 

Notwithstanding sensations are the only objects of the 
mind’s perception, there is a universal practical belief in the 
existence of an external universe, and by continual observa- 
tion all may learn much that is true about it, and many facts 
of great importance to know. But to rightly understand 
any fact which has been discovered, it must be compared 
with other well-known facts, or it may be regarded as a 
genuine fact, when it may be only an apparent one. Some 
may be so ignorant as to think that the sun is smaller than 
the earth. Mistakes of a similar kind scientists and phi- 
losophers have frequently made. It is one thing, therefore, 
to become acquainted with a variety of interesting facts, 
and quite another to rightly understand them. 

We certainly do not claim to belong to any class of scien- 
tific explorers; our knowledge of the natural sciences is far 
too limited and superficial to entitle us to make such a claim. 
And as we have no special qualification for doing scientific 
work, we leave it to be done by those who have, and are 
confident they will do it well. We look upon scientists as 
being- our servants, and as having done a work for us we 
could not have done ourselves, and we gratefully acknowl- 
edge the services they have rendered. The facts they have 
discovered we do not call into question, but their speculative 
opinions and theories about them we accept only so far as 
they commend themselves to our reason. There is one fact, 
however, which is sometimes overlooked, which is, that 
when scientists have explained their facts to those who 
make no pretensions of being scientists, they supply them 
with the same materials they have for judging what may be 
inferred from them, and who because their time is not 
almost wholly occupied in searching for new facts, have 
more of it at their disposal to give to the consideration of 
facts than scientists have, and so are not quite so liable to err 
as they are, as to what may be inferred fromthem. Haeckel, 
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in “The Riddle of the Universe,” has given us many inter- 
esting facts, especially concerning organical forms of the 

lowest type, and he thinks he has constructed his philosophy 
out of those facts and established its truth by them, but we 
have no hesitation in saying that it has no solid foundation 
to rest upon in his facts. 

Life has its activities in, and makes its existence manifest 
by, organical structures, which are substantial. But all who 
have attempted to define what substance is have come to 
the conclusion that no reliable definition of it can be given. 
Words, however, have been formed to be used as signs for 
expressing the ideas of the mind, and unless we talk like 
parrots, when we use the term substance we attach some 
meaning to it, and it ought not to be difficult to define pre- 
cisely what we do mean by it. There are two ways of using 
the term as a sign for expressing an idea of the mind, one is 
to express the idea that an unknown something or entity 
actually exists, possessing a formative organizing power, dy 
which all things in the natural universe were created, and 
_ the other is, to express the idea that an unknown something 
or entity also exists out of which all things were created. 
Thus we may employ the term substance when we refer to 
the instrumental cause as an unknown entity of producing 
effects, and also when we refer to an equally unknown entity 
in which effects are produced. Now all causes are opera- 
ting forces, and effects are the results of their operation, and 
from what we know of the difference there is between all 
causes and their effects, it must be absurd to suppose that 
that which produces causes, has no real existence as an 
entity, and to ascribe real being only to that entity out of 
which causes as organizing forces produce effects, but we 
must do so if we accept Haeckel’s philosophy as being true. 

It may be said that Professor Haeckel does not affirm that 
that which produces causes has no real existence, and is not 
an entity, but only that there is but one substance, the 
attributes of which are matter and energy. If this be true 
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it follows that this one and only substance, by some unin- 
telligible method is both the originator of all causes and 
laws, and also that out of which all things are created, 
that it is both the thing that controls and the thing that is 
controlled —the thing which forms, and which is formed. 
To believe that it can be both requires a very fertile imagi- 
nation, and a mind capable of believing any absurd notion ; 
but those who call themselves “ rationalists ” are often not 
very rational. 

In examining Haeckel’s philosophy on substance, there is 
an important fact bearing on it which should not be over- 
looked, and it is, that all living organical structures, vege- 
table or animal, are built up from within by an internal 
power, which causes what they receive from without to 
become of a vegetable or animal quality, and to enter into 
their structure, and thus to become a vegetable or an animal 
substance. When this force, operating within them, ceases 
to perform its vitalizing and constructive work, they begin to 
decompose, a change occurs in the. nature of their substance, 
it gradually ceases to retain its vegetable or animal quality, 
and becomes another kind of substance. What is it that 
generates the force which changes a substance that does not 
possess animal qualities into one that does, and makes it 
instrumental in building up an animal structure? All that 
we know by observation of the origin of forces, leads us to 
infer, that every force must derive its origin from something 
that actually exists, and is a substance; that no force is self- 
generated. And we are confident that the more any one 
reflects on what forces are, the more will he be convinced 
that they have only a relative existence, that their existence 
depends entirely on the existence of things which are real 
and substantial. Indeed it is impossible to form an idea of 
what forces are other than that they are various kinds of 
activities resulting from the presence of things which are 
substantial— apart from them they are non-existent. Is 
it not, therefore, eminently reasonable to believe that the 
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internal force operating within living organical forms is 
generated by an entity quite as real as that out of which 
inorganic things are formed ? 

Facts clearly demonstrate that substance is constantly 
undergoing changes of state in its mode of being, for it 
must be obvious that if it always remains an unchangeable 
stuff the three kingdoms of nature are not formed out of it. 
Various changes must occur in it, in order to endow diverse 
forms with their peculiar and distinguishing characteristics. 
Some of the qualities induced upon it are common to the 
three kingdoms of nature, but this is not the case with all of 
them, for some are strictly confined to the mineral kingdom, 
some to the vegetable, and some to the animal kingdom. 
So great, indeed, are the changes it undergoes that we may 
truly say of it, that in each kingdom it is formed into many 
distinct and different kinds of substances. Gold and iron 
are minerals, but because the entire substance of the former 
has the quality of gold, which the latter has not, gold is an 
altogether different substance from iron, and what is true of 
the qualities which determine the nature of the substances 
belonging to the mineral kingdom, is also true of those which 
belong to the other two kingdoms. Now all the changes it 
has undergone must have required an efficient cause to pro- 
duce them, and a cause which must have been at work 
before our earth was formed, and which after it was formed, 
continued to be at work in the creation of innumerable 
forms to inhabit it. The great difficulty which those who 
accept Haeckel’s monistic theory of creation have to over- 
come is, to find in matter which Haeckel says is an unchange- 
able substance, a cause capable of changing an unchangeable 
thing, and also to give a rational explanation of the origin of 
that cause. If they cannot do so, though they may, by con- 
fidently asserting that all known facts tend to establish the 
truth of his monistic theory of creation, deceive those who 
are disposed to believe anything that is antagonistic to the 
reception of religious truth, it will never gain general accept- 
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ance. Common sense will always require convincing evi- 
dence that it contains no contradictions, and involves no 
absurdities, evidence which will do no violence to reason to 
accept as reliable ; and a careful reader of the “Riddle of 
the Universe” will soon find that he must believe two con- 
tradictory propositions, concerning the same subject, can 
both be true, to accept Haeckel’s theory of creation. 

In the chapter which treats on the immortality of the 
soul, Professor Haeckel observes, that, — 

As Kant puts it the immortality of the soul is not an object of pure 
reason, but a postulate of practical reason. But we must set practical 
reason entirely aside, together with all the exigences of emotion or of 
moral education, etc., when we enter upon an honest and impartial pur- 


suit of truth, for we shall only attain it by the work of pure reason, 
starting from empirical data, and capable of logical analysis. 


Thus Kant and Haeckel make a distinction between “ prac- 
tical reason” and “pure reason.” But how can practical 
reason be distinct from pure reason, in any other sense than 
that the former is reason exercising all its powers within the 
mind in the production of states of belief-or unbelief, and the 
latter the totality of the intellectual or thinking powers of 
the mind? If they cannot, then the “ postulates of practical 
reason” are what the exercise of it requires ; and practical 
reason can never be entirely set aside in the pursuit of 
truth, — it will always be present to give its verdict. That 
it is the work of “pure reason” —of the thinking powers 
of the mind —to attain unto a right understanding of truth, 
all must admit; and an honest and impartial pursuit of truth 
will never lead any into very serious errors, because truth 
is always ready to reveal itself to those who love truth for 
its own sake. But whether it be possible to attain the 
truth by pure reason, starting from empirical data, depends 
upon what is meant by empirical data. If we limit its 
meaning to the knowledge of the facts of the material uni- 
verse which has been acquired through the medium of the 
organs of sense, then we have no logical reasons for infer- 
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ring anything from such knowledge but what is contained in 
those facts, and since they do not tell us anything about the 
direct causes of things, it will be a useless effort to en- 
deavor to arrive at the truth by such empirical data. But 
all information has been gained empirically, for it is only 
from our own experience and the experience of others that 
our ideas of things and of their relation to each other have 
been acquired, and if the meaning of “empirical data” be 
extended to include all kinds of knowledge obtained by ex- 
perience, then we are confident that ky a careful consider- 
ation of the particulars contained in such data, and by 
comparing them together, we may arrive at the truth con- 
cerning the first and direct cause of all things, and which 
will be found to harmonize with every known fact. 

Truth is from its very nature immutable, but scientists in 
past ages have formed many theories about the causes of 
things which were regarded as being well established. Most 
of them have become defunct, but all progress implies a 
change in the mode of viewing things, and doubtless many 
of the defunct theories, founded merely on apparent truths, 
prepared the way for better to be formed, by which a fuller 
and a clearer understanding of what is true could be ob- 
tained. And it is very probable that some of the theories 
which scientists now think are well established will also, 
when they have performed their use, become defunct, and 
be regarded by scientists of a future age as nothing more 
than the guessings of very fallible men of former days. We 
may be justly proud of our scientists and of their many 
grand achievements, but we cannot predicate finality of any 
of their theories. The theory of evolution is now pre- 
eminently a scientific theory. 

We find the following very excellent observations in a 
book written by T. F. Kirby, a prominent evolutionist, on 
“Evolution and Natural Theology :-— 


There is no real conflict between religion and science, it is only the 
worn-out theological beliefs of past ages which conflict with the latter, 
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when the increased light of the present day demonstrates them to be 
false. 


Again :— 


Religion and science are the two great engines of human progress, 
each of which is deprived of half its legitimate influence if separated 
from the other. 


To suppose that one class of truths can be destructive of 
another is unreasonable; therefore, though religious truths 
belong toa different and a higher plane of thought than 
that to which scientific truths belong, there can be no real 
antagonism between them. Sometimes, however, what is 
taught asa religious truth may be opposed to a genuine 
scientific truth, and on the other hand what is taught as a 
scientific truth may be at variance with a genuine religious 
truth. Whenever such is the case, it is what is really false 
in religion that is opposed to a genuine truth of science, or 
what is actually false in science which is opposed to a genu- 
ine truth of religion. In order therefore that a cordial union 
may be effected between religion and science, so that each 
may exert all its legitimate influence, and give a stronger 
impetus to the progress of real intelligence and true morals, 
it is of the highest importance that nothing should be taught 
as a well-established truth of religion or science but what 
will bear the most strict and searching examination. 

When the theory of evolution was first propounded, it met 
with much ridicule and strong opposition. But whether it 
be a true theory or not, it certainly has forced its way to the 
front ; for now almost all scientists and philosophers are 
evolutionists. It has become another theory added to those 
which they think enable them better to understand the laws 
and phenomena of nature. The greater majority of pro- 
fessing Christians, however, are still opposed to it, because 
they think it contradicts the testimony of Revealed Truth. 
Hence what is taught as a religious truth is at variance with 
the theory which nearly every respectable scientist now be- 
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lieves is well established, much, we think, to the detriment 
both of religion and science. The result of the conflict 
now going on between religion and science is, that many 
educated and thoughtful minds among Christians are much 
perplexed and pained. They find they cannot set aside the 
theory of evolution, and they do not wish to lose their faith 
in religion, and they ask : “ Is it not possible on this question 
to establish an agreement between religion and science, 
which is not a compromise, so that both may work together 
harmoniously?” Before a satisfactory reply can be given 
to this question two other questions need some consider- 
ation. What do the genuine truths of religion revealed in 
the Word teach concerning the ¢mstrumental means by which 
organical living structures were first created? and, What 
does the theory of evolution require of any to believe with 
respect to the origin of distinct species of animals? 

In considering the first question it should be borne in 
mind that religious truths are not like scientific truths, ex- 
planatory of nature’s laws, facts, and phenomena, but spiritual 
truths explanatory of spiritual laws, facts, and phenomena 
—truths which could not have been discovered. by any 
natural methods of scientific research. Now, there is but 
one genuine spiritual truth that can be said to have a special 
bearing on the theory of evolution, It is, however, the 
great central truth of Revelation, round which, so to speak, 
all the other truths of Revelation revolve, and it is the truth 
which emphatically declares that an Infinite, All-Wise, and 
Omnipotent Being was the first cause of all things coming 
into existence, and that it is by the unceasing activity of 
His power they subsist. It, therefore, affirms that an In- 
finite Intelligence devised and created all inorganical and 
organical forms. This great truth is certainly opposed to 
Professor Haeckel’s theory of evolution, but it is in no way 
at variance with the theory of evolution itself, and we may 
say that there is not a single statement to be found in the 
Word, from which it must be necessarily inferred, that the 
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many and exceedingly various objects in nature, distinct in 
form and character, were first brought into existence with- 


- out the employment of instrumental means, by what is usually 


termed “direct creation.” 

If the first chapter of Genesis does treat of the creation 
of the material universe, and if it should be understood 
literally, which scarcely any now think it ought to be, even 
then all that can be learnt from it concerning the creation 
of the various objects in nature is, that what the Divine 
Being determined to do was done. “God said, Let there 


* be light, and there was light,” and this was the order of crea- 


tion, except that we are informed, “The earth brought forth 
grass and herb yielding seed after his kind, and the tree 
yielding fruit, whose seed was in itself after his kind,” and 
that the waters brought forth abundantly, “every living 
creature that moveth, and every winged fowl] after his kind.” 
Most of the statements are of a very general character, still 
none are really opposed to the theory of evolution, while two 
seem to be in favor of it, for the earth is spoken of as being 
the instrumental means of evolving the vegetable kingdom, 
and the waters the animal kingdom. We may say, then, that 
there is not a single religious truth, rightly understood, 
which is at variance with the idea that the Divine Being 
did, in the the progressive stages of creation, by means of 
lower organical structures, gradually bring into existence 
those of a higher order up to man; and we think lower 
living forms were better fitted than any lifeless substance 
to be the instrumental means of bringing into existence 
living forms of a higher and a more complex character. 
And as there is no genuine religious truth taught in the 
Word, which is opposed to the theory of evolution, religion 
has not anything to say against its being true, and it may 
leave the question of its being true to be settled by those 
who are scientists and philosophers. 

The second question is not so difficult to answer, for all 
that the theory of evolution affirms with respect to the 
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origin of species, is no more and no less than that the lowest 
organical living forms were the means of bringing into ex- 
istence those of a higher order. This means no more than 
to say, that by some efficient cause higher and more com- 
plex organical structures were developed out of lower and 
more simple structures, but as to what this developing cause 
actually was, and is, the theory itself does not say anything. 
It is silent, and must always remain so, about the primary 
cause of the existence of anything, and therefore it does not 
present any real difficulties in the way of a full and con- 
scientious belief in the religious truth that all things have 
owed their origin to an Infinite, All-Wise Creator. It leaves 
every one in full liberty to form his own opinion with respect 
to the real cause of there being distinct species of vegetables 
and animals. Hence science has no just cause to take up 
arms against religion, nor religion against science. 

A true scientific theory may be falsely presented, and 
when it is, it is made to be out of harmony with all truths, 
scientific as well as religious. Professor Haeckel maintains 
that the theory of evolution will account for the creation of 
the whole inorganic world, and all living organisms, by the 
sole operation of natural laws, We must strenuously oppose 
so false a notion, it has no foundation in fact to rest upon. 
He claims more for the theory of evolution than it gives 
him any right to do, and thus he brings it into collision with 
religious truth. The necessity for there being an Intelligent 
Creator cannot be so easily got rid of, because no rational 
explanation can be given of how merely natural laws by 
their mechanical action could have produced living struc- 
tures, much less intellectual and moral beings. 

Fortunately for science those who maintain that by the 
operation of natural laws alone, higher forms were gradually 
developed out of lower, are at loggerheads among them- 
selves. The reason they are is, no one has been able 
to frame a theory of evolution according to natural law, 
about which they could all agree. On a close examination 
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there have always been found missing some important links 
necessary to make the chain of reasoning complete; some 
difficult facts to be accounted for which have either been 
overlooked, or from which wrong conclusions have been 
drawn, and some real causes of change in the condition and 
habits of various species of animals, to which far too much 
importance has been given. Materialistic philosophers, 
therefore, have not been able by their united wisdom to 
form a theory of evolution according to natural law, which 
they can say is well established and in full agreement with 
all the known facts of animal structure and life. 

Altered conditions of environment, natural selection, the 
effect heredity has in the transmission of form and char- 
acter, and the fittest to live in the struggle for life under 
altered conditions, have each been regarded as having been, 
at one time or other, a sufficient cause to produce an alto- 
gether distinct species of animals. Unquestionably they 
have all been secondary causes of producing many different 
varieties of the same species, and some of them so different 
in form and other characteristics that we may think they 
have not all sprung from the same stock. The question, 
however, is not whether those natural causes are sufficient 
to account for the existence of the many varieties of the 
same species there now are, though that is very much to be 
doubted, and certainly is incapable of demonstrable proof, 
but whether they are sufficient to account for the existence 
of all the distinct and different species of animals, some of 
which are as unlike each other as they possibly can be, such 
as sprats and elephants, bats and human beings, and that 
consistent with the notion, that they have all by a natural 
process been evolved out of soul-cells, or mere senseless 
bladders endowed with life —the most simple, organless, ani- 
mated forms. According to Professor Haeckel’s theory out 
of those by the sole action of natural laws the whole animal 
kingdom was evolved. Of course, if this theory becomes 
generally accepted, it will have the effect of destroying the 
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belief in the existence of an Infinite and an Intelligent Con- 
troller of nature’s laws. Wallace, however, a far greater au- 
thority on evolution than Haeckel is, in his essay on “ The 
Limits of Natural Selection,” maintains that we may trace 
in nature and especially in the origin of man the action of 
intelligence controlling the action of natural laws for defi- 
nite ends. 

It is now well known that many distinct species of ani- 
mals have existed on the earth for five or six thousand years, 
some think much longer, which have undergone no changes 
of importance, and therefore have remained stationary as to 
their general characteristics. Undomesticated animals, living 
in a state of nature, are less liable to change than domesti- 
cated ; but whatever changes have been made in any, must 
have been made according to some natural law, which never 
varies in its mode of action. And from what is known of 
the changes which have occurred in animals, both undomes- 
ticated and domesticated, it may be stated as a general law, 
that no change has the effect of altering their species, or 
general character. Under this general law, the first living 
forms that were created came, and we think that this fact 
goes a leng way towards proving that the theory of evolu- 
tion solely according to natural laws, cannot be correct. 

The advocates for the efficiency of natural laws, have 
made various attempts to overcome the difficulty which the 
stationary character of species presents to a belief in their 
efficiency to evolve all the different kinds of animals which 
now exist out of the most simple living forms, but they 
have completely failed to do so. The evidences they 
chiefly rely on are taken from a few indisputable facts, — 
that among the same species there have always been some 
possessing characteristics which have distinguished them 
from the rest, that very marked changes are constantly oc- 
curring in the same species, which, by the law of heredity, 
are transmitted, and tend to become permanent. But all 
that can be legitimately inferred from these facts is, that 
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only a stationary character of a general kind can be predi- 
cated of any species of animals, and perhaps the tendency 
to reversion is one of the reasons why they do retain their 
general characteristics. 

Natural selection may account for some of the changes 
which have occurred in species living in a state of nature, 
still we have no reasons for supposing that it has had much 
effect in altering their general condition, either for the better 
or the worse. It is among domesticated animals subject to 
artificial selection that the greatest changes have been made, 
some of which are indeed marvellous. Some species, how- 
ever, of domesticated animals are less liable to change by 
artificial selection than others, but up to a certain point all 
are improved by it, which would not be the case if the law 
of heredity were not in force. But by artificial selection 
| animals of a new and distinct species have not yet been pro- 
! duced. There are many varieties of horses, sheep, domesti- q 
| cated fowls, and pigeons, but horses have never been known 
to produce oxen, nor sheep pigs, nor pigeons peacocks; a 


permanence of class there always has been, for at least five 
| or six thousand years. Hence no arguments based on the 
| changes which have occurred in the same species and on 
| the tendency of changes by hereditary transmission to be- 

come permanent, are worth anything in regard to the effi- 
| ciency of natural laws to bring into being animals of a 


| separate and distinct species. . 

Hereditary transmission of character and reversion to 
type are factors which Professor Haeckel has made subjects 
of his special study. He says :— 


The laws of latent heredity or atavism apply to the soul as validly 
as to anatomical organization. We find these remarkable phenomena 
of reversion in a very simple and instructive form in the alternations of 
generations of the Polyps and Medusae. Here we see two very differ- 
ent generations alternate so regularly that the first resembles the third, 
fifth, and so on, while the second (very different from the preceding) is 
like the fourth, sixth, etc. We do not find such alternation of genera- 
tion in man and the higher animals and plants, in which, owing to con- 
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tinuous heredity, each generation resembles the next, nevertheless even 
in these cases we often meet with phenomena of reversion, which must 
be reduced to the same law of latent heredity. 


What he says about latent heredity doubtless is true, 
and it is also true that, “ Eminent men often take more after 
their grandparents than their parents, even in their finer 
shades of psychic activity; . . . not unfrequently there is a 
striking feature which neither parents nor grandparents pos- 
sessed, but which may be traced a long way back to an older 
branch of the family.” 

But what do these facts of latent heredity teach, other 
than that there is a tendency in species to return to their 
original condition? And according to Professor Haeckel’s 
theory of animal classification man belongs to the ape class, 
and if he be correct we might reasonably expect to find 
some children born into the world more resembling their 
ape ancestors than they do their parents, and some cases of 
human beings by their reversion to type on the way to 
become like “old-world apes.’ He says man bears all the 
marks of a ¢rue catarrhina, that is of old-world monkeys. 
If such be the case man must belong to the class of apes; 
perhaps with a few marks of not a very permanent kind by 
which he may be distinguished from other apes. It is one 
thing to say that “man presents all the anatomical marks of 
a true ape,” and another to say that “man bears a// the 
marks of a true catarrhina,” for the former is true, but the 
latter is not. Apes have marks which form them into a 
distinct species of animal, which men do not possess. 

Much that Professor Haeckel says in the chapter, “On 
Our Bodily Frame,” is true. Man as to his bodily frame is 
an animal. In his organical structure he differs but slightly 
from the higher class of animals, nevertheless he possesses 
characteristics which differentiate him from all other animals, 
which cannot be accounted for by the sole action of natural 
laws. And pure reason, when it is illuminated by religious 
truth, will, we are convinced, sooner or later, bring all 
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scientists and philosophers, who are lovers of truth for its 
own sake, to believe that an Infinite and All-Wise Being 
was the Primary Cause of all things coming into existence, 
and that it is by His Omnipotent and Omnipresent Power 
they subsist. 

Materialists who attribute the existence of all things in 
the universe to what is called the operation of the laws of 
nature, which merely act mechanically or chemically, are 
unable to give any reasonable explanation of the origin of 
living organical forms, especially of man capable of knowing 
and loving what is good and true, and of unselfish action, 
because they cannot find in nature an adequate cause of 
their production. The philosophy, however, of the New 
Church, propounded in the writings of Swedenborg, is 
not materialistic. It ascribes their origin to a spiritual 
cause, and is eminently rational, and will bear the most 
thorough examination, for it is in full agreement with the 
declarations of the Word, and in accordance with all the real 
facts of nature. It gives an efficient cause of all effects, for 
it affirms that “all things in the universe were created by 
the Divine Love and the Divine Wisdom of God-Man” 
(Divine Love and Wisdom, 52), and that the first proceeding 
of the Divine Love and of the Divine Wisdom of God-Man 
was the creation of the spiritual sun, and that by an influx 
from it the sun of the natural world was created, and after- 
wards the planets revolving round it, withthe innumerable 
forms, inanimate and animate, they possess. But concern- 
ing this influx from the spiritual sun Swedenborg says :— 


He who does not know that there is a spiritual world, and that it is 
distinct from the natural world, as prior from posterior or the cause from 
the thing caused, cannot know anything of this influx. This is the rea- 
son those who have written concerning the origin of vegetables and 
animals could not do otherwise than deduce it from nature; and if from 
God, they supposed that God from the beginning endued nature with a 
power of producing such things; thus they did not know that nature is 
not endued with any power, for in herself she is dead and no more con- 
tributes to produce the above things than the instrument to produce the 
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work of the artist which must be perpetually moved in order that it may 
act. The spiritual principle, which derives its origin from the sun where 
the Lord is, and proceeds to the ultimates of nature, produces the forms 
of vegetables and animals, and furnishes the wonderful things which 
exist in both, and gives them consistency by matters from the earth, to 
the end that those forms may be fixed and constant. (Divine Love and 
Wisdom, 340.) 


The philosophy of the New Church also teaches that the 
Lord, who is Love itself, Wisdom itself, and Life itself, had 
a sublime end in view in creating. Use was that end, and 
all things that He created “are uses in the order, degree, 
and respect in which they have relation to man, and by man, 
to the Lord their Creator” (Divine Love and Wisdom, 327). 
And they are uses in so far as they have relation to man, 
because the primary “end of the creation of the universe is 
that the angelic heaven may exist, and as the angelic heaven 
is the end, so also is man, or the human race, because heaven 
consists of the human race” (/ézd., 329). And, “the uses 
of all created things ascend by degrees from ultimates to 
man, and through man to God the Creator from whom they 
had their origin” (/did., 65). Thus all things created prior 
to man were instrumental means of preparing the way for 
the creation, man. Nature does nothing in the way of 
creating new forms either of the vegetable or animal king- 
dom ; all are created by the Lord through influx from the 
spiritual world. In its descent, when it meets with what is 
homogeneous on earth, “there is a spiritual principle which 
furnishes a soul and a material which furnishes a body.” 
(Ibid., 343.) 

This philosophy enables us to form a rational conception 
of the direct and only origin of all things, and of why they 
were created, but those who take a merely materialistic 
view of creation, — 

Think from the eye and cannot think from the understanding. 


Thought from the eye shuts the understanding, but thought from the 
understanding opens theeye. They cannot think anything of esse and 
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existere in itself, and that it is eternal, uncreate, and infinite ; neither can 
they think anything of life, but as some volatile thing passing off into 
nothing, nor in like manner of love and wisdom; being altogether in- 
capable of discerning that all things of nature derive thence their exist- 
ence. Neither can it be seen that all things of nature exist thence, 
unless nature be considered from uses in their series and order, and not 
from some of her forms, which are objects of the eye alone; for uses 
proceed only from life, and their series and order from wisdom and love; 
but forms are the continents of uses, therefore if the forms only are re- 
garded, nothing of life can be seen in nature, much less anything of love 
and wisdom, consequently nothing of God. (Divine Love and Wis- 
dom, 46.) 
T. K. Payton. 
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SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS PREPARING THE WAY 
FOR THE NEW CHURCH.* 


THE church is a unit. Every activity in it has an organic 
relation to every other activity. They may be classified as 
internal and external —the internal] relating to the Lord 
and the angels, the external to the world. 

Our relations, as a church, to the Lord and the angels, 
transcend unspeakably those to the world; nevertheless, 
without the faithful observance of those to the world our 
relation to the Lord and the heavens would languish like the 
spiritual condition of a hermit. The Lord prayed for His 
disciples, not that they should be taken out of the world, 
but that they should be kept from the evil of it. We are 
taught that a life of religion is not found by the recluse, but 
that it is found in doing good in the world. The Lord bids 
his church to be the light of the world quite as much for 
its own sake as for others. The light must shine in it for 
the world, or it cannot shine in it for the church itself. The 
Lord’s pure love of others must be exercised for them in 
the church, or lose its spiritual quality there. The church 
must be evangelical, then, constantly working to save others, 
or it cannot be saved itself. It can have no conjunction 
with the Lord and association with angels except in the de- 
gree that it is engaged with them in the blessed work of 
forming heavens from the human race. The Lord’s pure 
love is in the constant endeavor to flow out through the 
heavens and the church to the world, and to the most re- 
mote in it, and to become active everywhere for the salva- 
tion of souls. Its churchly form of expression, in this 
ultimate relation to humanity, is missionary work. 

Every minister and every society of the New Jerusalem, 


*An Address to the Evidence Society. 
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therefore, should be actuated by the Lord's love to con- 
stantly seek opportunities to do this work. Hence His 
specific charge is : — 

Go ye, therefore, and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them 
into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit: 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you: 


and lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world. (MATT. 
XXVviii. 19, 20.) 


Closely associated with this charge are words which may 
be regarded as relating to the work of an Evidence Society, 
namely, “ Ye are witnesses of these things.” (LUKE xxiv. 
48.) 

The missionary work and the evidence work go together ; 
they are perhaps two aspects of the same service, and may 
often be found walking hand in hand. The missionary 
could hardly pass through his field without looking about, 
and pausing to look back, to see what has been accom- 
plished, to learn what impression has been made, to take 
note of misapprehensions and endeavor to correct them, and 
to rejoice in the acceptance of the truth, especially when it 
changes the quality of life and character. A skilful me- 
chanic once told the writer that he never finished a piece of 
work without taking the time to study it .afterwards, and 
see wherein it might be better, so to improve in his next 
effort. 

Evidence work is not intended to criticize the missionary, 
but it is rather to study the results of his work, correct, if 
possible, misapprehensions, rejoice in success, and encour- 
age him to fresh effort in a broader light as to the world’s 
need. It is intended primarily, however, as it seems to me, 
to safeguard the truths of the Lord in his second coming, 
and correct misrepresentations as well as misapprehensions 
in the world. While missionary work should look prima- 
rily to reaching the hearts of men with the gospel, and to 
the salvation of their souls by its power, evidence work 
battles with the errors of ignorance, prejudice, and malice. 
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There is, then, an important feature of evidence work, 
which is pictured by the prophet’s words, saying : — 


I have set watchmen upon thy walls, O Jerusalem; they shall never 
hold their peace day nor night: ye that are the Lord’s remembrancers, 
take ye norest, and give Him no rest, till He establish, and till He make 
Jerusalem a praise in the earth. (ISA. lxii. 6, 7.) 


As missionary work should be done by every minister and 
society, so should evidence work. This does not make it less, 
but rather the more desirable and useful for the workers 
to band together for encouragement and conference, and 
mutual instruction and help. In this we have the advan- 
tage of a similar organization of our brethren in Great 
Britain, who show a _ strong interest in our work and our 
opportunities for increasing service. 

The Secretary in his report, which is always valuable for 
preservation and reference, will note the important points of 
progress during the year in the world’s preparation to re- 
ceive eventually the truths of the Lord’s Second Coming. 
But a more extended and general view in the field of natural 
science, which provides the foundations for all thought, may 
be useful here. : 

First, then, let us notice that the modern theory of Evo- 
lution is paving the way for the rational conception of crea- 
tion which is offered in the New Church. It turns attention 
to order and series, development and growth, proceeding by 
distinct as well as continuous steps, or degrees, from simple 
to complex organisms. It leads the mind to look for mira- 
cles, not in the suspension of law, but in the fulfilment of it. 
Man is placed at the end of all these natural processes, and 
in him is found the completion of them all. Then the 
question arises: “ Does evolution come to naught in the 
grave of man, or does it continue in a kingdom higher than 
the three kingdoms of nature—mineral, vegetable, and 
animal —in a kingdom properly termed spiritual ?” 

The progress of civilization has given the answer to nat- 
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ural science. The process of evolution is now seen to have 
passed out of the body into the mind of man. John Fiske 
demonstrated this in his “Cosmic Philosophy.” His dis- 
covery that mind and matter are like two closed circles, 
always returning into themselves, and never crossing into 
each other (although wonderfully parallel in the relation of 
cause and effect in every human activity), is a discovery 
of discrete degrees in terms drawing rapidly near to those 
of Swedenborg. 

Modern psychology, based upon a recognition of this dis- 
creteness of mind and matter, may be regarded as one of 
the new sciences which are preparing the way of the Lord 
in His Second Coming. The next step to be taken is the 
one already taken by Swedenborg, namely, that as there can 
be no form nor qualities without a substance, and as there 
are mental as well as material forms and qualities, therefore 
mind is a substance equally with matter, but in a different 
realm of creation, another world. 

When this step has been accomplished, the new psy- 
chology will be recognized as a science dealing with things 
as real and substantial as those dealt with by any science. 
Then two distinct worlds in which man is now living, will 
be presented in that science for contemplation and study, 
the natural and the mental or spiritual. And since man is 
living now in two worlds he must now have two organisms, 
or bodies, one formed of the substances of the natural 
world, and the other of the substances of the spiritual 
world. 

Thus it will be made easier to accept the teaching of the 
New Church that each world has its own sun, and each sun 
its own atmospheres, by means of which all things are cre- 
ated and sustained, all phenomena appear, and all communi- 
cation is effected in each world. 

When Swedenborg lived and wrote the air was the only 
atmosphere believed in. The ether had been suggested by 
Kepler, Descartes, and Leibnitz, but had been denied suc- 
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cessfully by Newton and his followers. The overthrow of 
Newton’s theories and the vindication of Swedenborg’s 
teachings concerning the ether by the progress of science 
in the nineteenth century has been of greatest value in 
preparation for the extension of the New Church. It is 
now unquestioned that the interstellar expanses are not 
empty, but full of a substantial atmosphere, which can be 
compared to a jelly-like medium of great elasticity, by 
whose undulations, or vibrations, light and heat are con- 
stantly radiating from the sun,—and from the most remote 
stars, suns of other systems,—to sustain the universe, and 
keep every creature alive in the material body. 

If the ether thus vibrates it must be substance, although 
imponderable, intangible, inaudible, and invisible. Moreover 
it is the medium by means of which all things seen become 
visible, and without which the eye could never see anything. 
Familiarity of thought with such a substance will make it 
easier to believe in the existence of the still higher and 
more subtle atmosphere of this world, the aura, of which 
we are taught in the New Church, and thence to conceive 
rationally of the three atmospheres of the spiritual world 
corresponding to the three of the natural. 

All the progress made in understanding how natural life 
is given by means of the vibrations of the natural atmos- 
pheres in heat and light, electricity, magnetism, and gravita- 
tion, is a preparation and help to understand how spiritual 
life is given by means of corresponding pulsations of the 
spiritual atmospheres, from love and wisdom in good and 
truth, which are the heat and light of heaven. 

The more intelligent and extensive the uses made of the 
atmospheres of earth for communication and transportation, 
the fuller the preparation to accept the truths of the New 
Church concerning the corresponding uses made of the 
atmospheres of heaven. For instance, we know that all hear- 
ing depends upon air-waves which produce tremulations of 
the auditory organ, which in turn are transmitted into cor- 
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responding tremulations or changes of state in the spiritual 
substance of the mind. These tremulations of the mind, 
not those of the body, are sound in the strictest sense of 
the word. Thus there is an ascent of waves arid tremula- 
tions from lower to higher atmospheres and sensories, from 
matter to mind, from the natural world to the spiritual, in 
all the phenomena of sound. The telephone helps to illus- 
trate this ascent when it changes air waves to electrical os- 
cillations in the ether, and returns them again to the air far 
away. The wireless telegraph is a still more striking illus- 
tration, for then, the electrical oscillations set up ether 
waves which may travel any distance perhaps, and be re- 
covered in electrical oscillations again which reproduce the 
clicking of the message. Telepathy, when understood as 
communication of thought from brain to brain by means of 
aura waves, acting with the instantaneousness of gravita- 
tion, will help men to understand how angels communicate 
with one another and influence the thoughts of men by 
means of undulations or vibrations of spiritual atmospheres 
in which all souls live. Thus the voice of conscience as 
the voice of God will be explained. 

Communication is accomplished by sight as well as 
sound. We know that all the phenomena of nature are 
seen by means of ether vibrations, and that all the glories 
of light and beauties of color are produced by the way in 
which light waves are reflected or refracted, absorbed and 
radiated, and perceived by tremulations of the eye trans- 
mitted to the mind. A corresponding glory and beauty of © 
heavenly forms and faces, garments, houses, gardens, fields, 
rivers, and mountains — indeed, all the phenomena of a 
real spiritual world, as described by Swedenborg —are thus 
rendered just as reasonable and conceivable as the various 
phenomena of this world; but by the light, or truth, vibra- 
tions of a spiritual instead of natural atmosphere. Love- 
pulsations of that atmosphere produce all the phenomena of 
warmth. And organs of a spiritual body composed of the 
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substances of such atmospheres and capable of tremulation 
in response to such vibrations give all the delights of spir- 
itual sensation under such conditions, and make heaven 
externally, as well as internally, a living world of love and 
light with the Lord and the angels. 

Finally, the discovery of radium and the development of 
the new science of radio-activity, has its greatest value in 
illustrating and confirming the New-Church doctrine of 
spheres. It is already suspected by this new science that 
emanations exist from all substances, affecting the atmos- 
pheres with odors in the air, and undulations of various 
kinds in the ether. Swedenborg calls these emanations 
spheres, and defines them as substances set free and sepa- 
rated from a body, which actuate the atmospheres in which 
and from which that body exists. Thus he accounts for 
substance as an emanation from the Creator, and for force, 
both spiritual and natural, as the actuating of the atmos- 
pheres from the Fountains of life in Him. Thus he ex- 
plains the operations of the Holy Spirit, and the extension 
of heavenly influences from the angels, to one another and 
to men, and even to the lowest devils to restrain and con- 
trol them. But they have their spheres also, which rising 
from the hells, meet the descending spheres of heaven in 
the world of spirits, and by Divine adjustment of opposing 
vibrations give to men equilibrium, or the power to choose 
between good and evil, truth and falsity. 

Thus all this progress in scientific knowledge and thought 
is intensely practical in relation to the New Church, and 
should be watched and utilized to the utmost by New- 
Churchmen. In no other way, perhaps, can we, who enjoy 
the privileges and opportunities given by the Lord in His 
Second Coming, render so great a service to the world, and 
to the missionaries sent forth for the salvation of the world. 

There is one more point to which I would give emphasis. 
In watching the preparations, which under Divine Provi- 
dence are being made, for the descent of the New Jeru- 
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salem, let us not lose sight of the distinctiveness of the 
Holy City itself. Let us not suffer our thoughts to be 
confused nor our energies to be scattered. These develop- 
ments of science are opening the way for the New Church 
to come, but they are not it, nor any part of it, nor can 
they ever take the place of it. The New Church can come 
only by means of the organized, definite, and strenuous 
efforts of New-Churchmen to teach and live her doctrines 
as set forth in the Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, for 
by that means alone the Lord has made, and can make, His 
Second Coming to the world. This is an important truth 
for the Evidence Society to take up and keep before their 
brethren in the church. For there is a strong tendency to 
believe that the organized New Church is not essential to the 
Second Coming of the Lord. “Ye are witnesses of these 
things.” “Ye that are the Lord’s remembrancers, take no 
rest, and give Him no rest till He establish, and till He 
make Jerusalem a praise in the earth.” (IsA. Ixii. 6, 7.) 


H. Cuinton Hay. 
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THE SERMON AS A WORK OF ART. 


By a sermon, the writer understands a discourse delivered 
to a number of hearers, having for its object the promotion 
of the spiritual life. That object may be immediate, or 
more remote. If the former, the sermon will aim to secure 
present decision; if the latter, it will partake more of the 
nature of instruction. But evén in the latter case it is none 
the less a sermon. Even a discourse on ethics, economics, 
or science, is a sermon if its object be to secure conditions 
favorable to the Christian life; whereas otherwise it would 
be but a lecture. The purpose enters into and qualifies the 
production. 

Art is the voluntary combination and use of means to 
serve an end. All art either is or has been voluntary. It 
is its voluntariness that constitutes it art in distinction from 
instinct or nature. Art is conscious, in contradistinction 
to unconscious expression. In conscious action the agent 
is an artist, in unconscious action he is not. When a person 
is not self-conscious in his manners, we cal] that one artless. 
The nursing child, and the man in an intense passion lost to 
the control of reason, are unconscious actors. Walking and 
breathing are unconscious action. Most of our actions are 
involuntarily done, most of our words are inadvertently 
spoken. Such things are not art properly so called. But 
when we speak, write, act, carve, paint, or sing with intent, 
it is art. Relatively to themselves, the bee, the ant, the 
beaver, which build so wonderfully, have no art; but rela- 
tively to the Creator, they have. The art which they mani- 
fest is not theirs, but the Creator's through them. They do 
not intelligently choose it.. They do not voluntarily appropri 
ate it or make it their own. Thereis nothing of their own 
intelligent choice in what they do. They build as the birds 
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sing, because they cannot help it. Thus, what they do can- 
not be attributed to them as art, but it can be to the Crea- 
tor. In order to be art, a work must be voluntary on the 
part of the doer. 

We have been careful to say that art either is or has been 
voluntary on the part of the doer. A practice may not be 
voluntary now, it may have become spontaneous or second 
nature. This is the Sabbath of art, in which the artist la- 
bors no longer, but does his work with a wonderfulease. This 
is art regenerated—art having outgrown and risen above 
herself, art which is superior to the arts. The correct sten- 
ographer who has come to make his lines, dots, and contrac- 
tions instinctively, without thinking of it, the correct painter 
who has come to paint spontaneously, has reached the per- 
fection of his art. So the preacher whose conception or 
germinal idea falls into the proper homiletical form without 
anxious effort on his part, has reached the perfection of 
his art. 

But the sermon as a work of art must have both a body 
and a soul—both a sensuous form and a spiritual content; 
This is the case with every work of art. It must have a 
sensuous form. A work of art never directly addresses the 
reflective faculties, but only the sensuous faculties. If it 
belong to the space arts, such as painting, statuary, and 
architecture, it presents to the senses a real object ; but if 
it belong to music, poetry, or elocution, it presents an object 
to the imagination. Whatever does not present a sensuous 
picture, either to the eye or to the imagination, is not a 
work of art. The sensuous picture gives power. Philoso- 
phers, moralists, and theologians address the reflective facul- 
ties. Hence their productions are not popular. One reason 
why so many sermons, lectures, and addresses are powerless, 
is because they address the reflective faculties. If the ser- 
mon is to arrest attention, and produce an impression, it 
must use picture-language, it must produce a mental picture 
which contains the soul of spiritual life; and then whenever 
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that picture is recalled to the mind, it will suggest that soul. 
In support of this we might appeal to nature, and show that 
this principle is universally followed; but we appeal rather 
to the preaching of the Master. He taught men by means 
of the natural objects with which they were familiar. He 
used the materials which were always at hand. His pict- 
ures were the fig, the vine, the olive. He made the stones, 
the lily, and the pearl to shine with spiritual truth. He 
made the birds of the air and fishes of the sea open their 
mouths and teach the laws of spiritual life. He used spe- 
cial features of the scenery about Him, the mountains and 
valleys, the fields and water, to give lessons in spiritual truth. 
He employed occasions, the personal habits and general cus- 
toms of the people, as mediums to convey a knowledge of 
the laws of spiritual life. The natural suggested the spiri- 
tual. The Lord employed material objects and changes as 
the means of thinking about the spiritual world and spiri- 
tual principles. The ideas of these natural objects and 
actions were in the minds of the people, who had some de- 
gree of interest in them and affection for them because of 
the associations clustering around them, and by means of 
them this divine Teacher gained access to their minds, and 
lodged therein some spiritual truth. A connection was 
formed between natural and spiritual things in their minds. 
This was consummate sermonic art. 

But let it be remembered that it takes both the body and 
the soul — both the sensuous form and the spiritual content 
in conjunction— to constitute the sermon a work of art. 
The sensuous form without any spiritual content is dead. 
Beautiful language, or a beautiful sensuous picture to address 
the imagination — this for its own sake, or with little view to 
embodying some important spiritual principle, is a sad mis- 
take. We must so present the picture that the hearer shall 
see that it has a meaning, and shall distinguish between the 
sign and what it teaches. We must use the sign as a basis, 
as a round in the ladder to ascend toa higher plane of spiri- 
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tual truth. When the idea of the natural object is once 
planted in the mind, and associated with the spiritual idea, 
it will always suggest the spiritual idea, or tend to do so; as 
water, truth; fire, love; light, knowledge; the lily, purity; 
the lamb, innocence; seed-sowing, teaching; and so on in- 
definitely. If this method of teaching was begun in child- 
hood, and carried on during youth to adult age, it would 
give to nature an entirely new meaning. We should be sur- 
rounded with objects that would be constantly speaking to 
us of spiritual and divine things, and leading our thoughts 
and affections to the Lord. 

And as the body of the sermon is dead without the soul, the 
soul without the body is dissipated. How many noble con- 
ceptions of art perish for lack of form or expression! How 
many are spoiled for lack of proper and adequate express- 
ion! The conception or soul of many a work of art, which 
might have been immortal, is dissipated and lost forever, be- 
cause it is not incarnated in a proper form. Most of the 
beautiful conceptions and divine impulses given to men are 
not incarnated at all. Wedo not give them utterance, and so 
they die. They are-souls unborn. None but the Infinite 
One can know the vast number of noble creations which have 
perished in the human mind for lack of expression, Many 
works of art are magnificent and beautiful, but how much 
more so might have been some of those conceptions which, 
through indolence, negligence, or lack of proper training, 
were never bodied forth! 

We have said that all true art either is or has been volun- 
tary. But this refers to technique or form alone, not to 
content or soul. That is always involuntary. It comes of 
itself from the Divine. It is the breathing of the Infinite 
within —a manifestation of the Divine Love and Wisdom 
in our inner consciousness, according to our capacity to re- 
ceive it. By this we may determine whether a sermon is a 
true work of art. The attempt to force a soul into it, is 
folly. The soul should come of itself, and struggle for ut- 
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terance. To give attention to technique is well, and even 
necessary ; but let it be as such, and not pretend to be what 
itis not. He is a poor artist who turns his gaze back into 
the past for something to say. He should have something 
to say, and then he should use the fittest vessel of expres- 
sion that he can command. The true artist-preacher is in- 
spired. He carries a burden, and seeks to give it birth. 
How can we speak unless we be sent? Emerson wrote to 
Carlyle, “If the Lord reveal anything to you, speak it.” We 
must preach the preaching that God bids us. The minister 
who, empty all the week, goes to the Bible at last and says, 
“Now what shall I preach?” is not an artist. He only is 
an artist who paints, carves, builds, writes, or speaks from 
his fulness. Things must come to his mind and wait to be 
bodied forth ; and if he lives near his God, they will. As in 
the fables of the ancients, the souls or themes of our ser- 
mons should be many, and impatiently wait for their bodies, 
should struggle for expression. Ina fit of discouragement 
the prophet Jeremiah once said that he would not make men- 
tion of the Lord any more. But said he, “ His word was in 
mine heart like a burning fire shut up in my bones, and I 
was weary with forbearing, and I could not stay.” That is 
art. “The prophet that hath a dream, let him tell a dream.” 
That isart. An apostle said, “The love of Christ constrain- 
eth me.” Thatisart. Againhe said: “For though I preach 
the gospel, I have nothing to glory of, for necessity is laid 
upon me, yea, woe is unto me if I preach not the gospel.” 
That is art. Alas, that there should be so many persons in 
every department of life who are artists, yet not artists! 
God sent them not, yet they ran. The productions of such 
persons are like a body without a soul, or at most with very 
little soul. Their productions are dead, or have little life. 
They express little. The ancients had the right idea of it 
when they thought that poetry, dancing, music, and the like 
must come from the muses. The soul of art is so involun- 
tary that it cannot be taught. The most we can do is to 
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put ourselves in condition to receive it, and train ourselves 
to express it properly. Poets are born, and orators also, and 
all true artists; none are made. Mr. Ruskin is right in 
principle when he says: “ The infinite absurdity and failure of 
our present training consists mainly in this——that we do not 
rank invention and imagination high enough, and suppose 
that they can be taught.” 

It is the soul, not the body, the inner content, not the 
outer form, that constitutes the sermon or anything else a 
work of art. If, as we have seen, everything voluntary is 
art as distinguished from nature, then the field of art is a 
very extensive one. All conscious and voluntary action is 
art. It may be washing dishes, or whitening the finest 
fabric ; coloring woolens, or painting a picture; branding a 
sheep, or engraving on steel; building a snow-house, or 
erecting a cathedral; if it is purposely and consciously 
done, it is art. Everything is art, from the rudest ornament 
of the savage to the painting and statuary of the Vatican. 
Everything is art, from the child’s block-house to the build- 
ing of St. Peter’s at Rome. Everything is art, from the 
child’s hole in the sand to the Hoosac and Mont Cenis 
Tunnels. Well may the poet say :— 


Art is long, and time is fleeting. 


Mr. Ruskin held up a plowshare before his art class and 
said : — 

The placing of timbers in a ship’s stern, and the laying of stones on 
a bridge buttress, are similar in art to the construction of a plowshare, 
differing in no essential point; either in that they deal with other mate- 
rials, or because, of the things produced, one has to divide earth by ad- 
vancing through it, another to divide water by advancing through it, and 
a third to divide water which advances against it. 


Mr. Ruskin might have added, that as the buttress of the 
bridge divides the water that advances against it, so does 
the most beautiful cathedral divide the current of wind and 
storm that advances against it. He says: “The buttress of 
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a bridge differs only from that of a cathedral, in having less 
weight to sustain, and more to resist.” Thus, all architec- 
ture is one. 

And all art is one. Painting refers to tint, sculpture to 
shape, architecture to construction with a view to resistance, 
music, writing, and speaking to spaceless expression. 

In view of this, the arts have been divided into the use- 
ful and the fine arts—the useful including printing, the 
mechanical arts, and all those productions which minister to 
the general wants of mankind ; and the fine including poetry, 
painting, sculpture, architecture, music, and literature. The 
creative soul aims at either use or beauty. Hence the dis- 
tinction into useful and fine arts. 

But this distinction is conventional. The finest work of 
art is useful — useful to educate, to cement the hearts of 
individuals and nations, and to preserve a knowledge of the 
manners and customs of its time. And the commonest 
work becomes fine, if infilled with the soul of a beautiful 
sentiment or motive, and if done with yielding conformity 
to environment. 

The fine and useful ends of every art run into each other. 
All painting is one, differing only in degree, and we cannot 
distinguish painting on canvass from painting on wood, 
china, glass, or any other substance, or even from coloring 
fabrics. You may paint a landscape or portrait, or you may 
paint your house to preserve it from the weather. So of 
every other art. All voluntary combination and use of 
means to serve an end, is art. 

Wherein, then, is the distinction? For certainly there 
must be something which makes certain productions to be 
works of art, whereas others are not. It is in the soul, or 
animating spirit. The writer once lectured on art before an 
intelligent audience, and at the close two clergymen who 
prided themselves on a knowledge of the subject came for- 
ward and said sarcastically, that they were glad to be pres- 
ent, for they had learned that every hole in the ground was 
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a work of art. They were mistaken. A hole in the ground, 
if it exhibits a purpose of love, beauty, or magnificence, is 
certainly a work of art; but without such soul, the finest 
picture, statue, building, oratorio, or sermon is not a work 
. of art. The Hoosac and Mont Cenis Tunnels are holes in 
the ground, but are they not works of art? The tunnel 
through which the union prisoners escaped from Libby 
Prison was a hole in the ground, but was it not a work of 
art? If any one could paint it, and paiht into it the priva- 
tion and suffering of those prisoners, would it not be a work 
of art? Manya collier or street digger has lost his life, pa- 
tiently toiling to earn bread for his loved ones. His work 
was only a hole in the ground, but let a master paint it, and 
paint the victim’s love and self-sacrifice into it, and would it 
not be a work of art? The real power of art is in the soul, 
not in the body — in the sentiment, not in the form. 

The lesson which we should learn from this is, that the 
sermon may be truly artistic in its form, but it is sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal, unless it is pervaded by the spirit 
of the Master. A noble sentiment will often transform an 
imperfect body, and make it beautiful. A dark and shape- 
less cloud may become glorious by the sunlight falling upon 
it. A Peter, impetuous and erratic, may become a powerful 
instrument for good when touched by the Divine Spirit. We 
have seen persons who were painfully deformed become 
graceful and impressive when stirred by a noble sentiment. 
Features homely in repose become beautiful when lighted up 
by the transforming soul. Wrong words and deeds which 
would be unpardonable in an adult, are amusing and even 
charming when coming from a little child, because they are 
pervaded with innocence. And so an imperfect technique 
or art-form in a sermon, or in anything else, may be trans- 
formed by the inner spirit so as to become a veritable work 
of art, in spite of its imperfect body. Who has not heard 
an illiterate preacher preach with such heart-searching power 
as to overcome the jar caused by his incorrect language? 
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Who has not heard a person play or sing with an imperfect 
technique, and yet with a soul that more than made up for 
it? Speaking in general, the technique of Southern musi- 
cians is not so nearly correct as that of Northern, but they 
sing with far more pathos. Many of Shakespeare’s plays 
are faulty in literary and dramatic technique, but the mighty 
soul they contain transforms them all. Many a book, pic- 
ture or discourse violates the rules of technique or correct 
form, and cannot endure criticism for a moment, neverthe- 
less it possesses a power which all persons acknowledge, and 
are at a loss to explain. 

Let us not be understood as pleading for an imperfect 
technique. On the contrary, if so much can be accomplished 
with an imperfect one, how much more if it were perfect! 
If so much power can shine through imperfect art-forms, 
how much more through the forms which are in harmony 
with truth and nature! If certain preachers can have such 
power, notwithstanding their bad grammar, how much more 
if their consecrated speech were perfect ! 

And yet, it would seem that these exceptional cases were 
_ necessary to teach us that true power is from the soul of a 
sermon, and not from its body. We come to pride ourselves 
so much on our acquirements in technique, that we become 
supercilious, and imagine that no one can have any power 
unless he goes through a certain course of training. But up 
starts some one with no training at all, who has more power 
than the most thoroughly trained, and our theory is swept 
away. All this is no argument against training in correct 
forms, but only shows that we must not trust in it for that 
power which can come only from the indwelling soul. Some- 
times the Lord chooses the weak things of the world to 
confound the mighty, and the foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise, that no flesh should glory in His presence. 
In their alleged correspondence, Seneca writes to the apostle 
Paul. that the Emperor is astonished to find such wisdom in 
Paul’s writings, who was without a regular education; and 
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then Seneca instances a certain rustic named Vatienus who 
received a revelation from the gods. 

It is the soul of a sermon that gives it life, and makes it a 
thing immortal. Many productions of art are dead for the 
want of it. There are workers in color who will paint an 
object, as for instance a violin hanging on a wall, and make 
the picture so like the reality as completely to deceive the 
eye, and make the observer sure that a real instrument is 
there. But this is not true art, it is only a trick. The pic- 
ture has no soul, it expresses nothing, and is a dead thing. 
And so the preacher whose sermons are correct in form, but 
not pervaded by the spirit of the Lord, is but atrickster. It 
is possible to have a very perfect body without any soul ; 
and in such case the sermon or other work of art is dead, 
however perfect its form may be. The body may die, that 
is, it may become obsolete; knowledge and culture may pro- 
gress and leave it behind; but if any work of art has a soul, 
it will live notwithstanding. This is true of Shakespeare. 
Much of his phraseology is dead, men use it no more. Yet 
Shakespeare lives. It is because there is a soul in his wri- 
tings. He wasatrue artist. The languages of Homer and 
Virgil have long been called dead, yet those writers live. 
They contain the undying soul. So with the technique or 
expression of the medizval paintings, such as DaVinci’s pic- 
ture, “The Last Supper.” It is obsolete or dead. Artists 
use it no more, and strive not to acquire it. It was even mis- 
taken in a part of its conception, making Jesus and his dis- 
ciples sit around the table, instead of reclining, after the 
custom of the East. Yet that picture lives, for it has a soul. 
The language of the English Scriptures is no longer used as 
a vernacular. Much of it is dead. Yet the Scriptures live, ° 
for they contain the soul of wisdom. 

So with the sermons of the masters. They often violate 
correct form, they contain false theology, extreme and fanat- 
ical views, and many other faults ; but they live, and will live 
and give comfort to many a weary soul, because of the un- 
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dying spirit which they contain. And even with ourselves, 
what one has not some sermon which he has preached over 
and over, with invariably the same happy results? For this 
very reason we do not dare change it, though we know its 
homiletical form is imperfect. There was something con- 
nected with the very birth of that sermon —a spirit in it, 
which makes it live, and its outer form always calls up that 
spirit. Such sermons are works of art, and will live notwith- 
standing their imperfect form. | 

But we must descend to say a word about technique. 
And first, as to diversity in unity. A work of art is perfect 
in proportion as the parts entering into it are distinct and 
yet united. If the different parts which go to make upa 
picture, or cathedral, or novel, or other work of art, are 
indistinct, they are confused; and certainly there is no art 
in confusion. The parts must be distinct, yet all must 
blend toformaone. We may judge of the painting, temple, 
poem, or sermon, so far as its technique is concerned, by this 
principle. The more distinct the parts, and at the same 
time the more they lose that distinctness and blend into 
unity when viewed together, the more perfect is the work. 
That is a perfect quartet or choir where each voice can be 
distinguished, and yet which sounds like one voice. He isa 
perfect organist or pianist in whose playing every part is 
distinct and clean, yet whose music sounds like the voice of 
a single pipe or string. 

Extending this. principle, the perfection of a work of art 
is increased in proportion as those distinct parts blending 
into unity are numerous. An army of fifty thousand soldiers 
is more perfect than an army of ten thousand, provided they 
all perform their evolutions as one man. _ There are many 
companies, many regiments, each distinct, yet together they 
are as one man. In the human body innumerable parts are 
distinct yet united, distinct by their coverings and united by 
their ligaments. We might almost say that there are infinite 
things in the human body, and each distinct from the others, 
yet man is conscious only of unity. 
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From all this we may learn that the sermon as a work of 
art must contain much. It must contain numerous distinct 
pictures. It must becrowded full. And it is better to give 
some of them merely in outline, rather than lose the hearer 
in endless detail. If the hearer only catches the thought, 
more words are superfluous. Give him an ingot rather than 
gold leaf, and let him hammer it out himself. It will keep 
his mind busy and retain his interest in the discourse. The 
sermon should be full of distinct pictures, all coordinated 
around and subordinated to one central idea or ruling prin- 
ciple. That principle should be shown by means of its 
application to something which the mind can see or imagine, 
then it should be shown by application to some other visible 
thing, and thus again and again, until it is shown to be 
universal, and the hearer grasps it and carries it away with 
him. 

Again, if the sermon, even as to its outer form, is to be a 
true work of art, it must be dependent on nature. After 
all, the artist does very little. It is the universal soul that 
creates. Power comes through repose, freedom through 
automatism. Nature has already determined many things 
for us. When we yield to them, we are strong; when we 
oppose them, we are weak. Nature allows us to bridge 
Niagara, but not the ocean. In architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, the artist must take into account the force of 
gravity, the action of the weather, and many other things, 
and build within those lines. If you would determine 
whether anything is a true work of art, deduct what man 
himself has done. The rest is true art. 

The less the artist does, and the more he lets nature do, 
the better. The best swimmer is the one who conforms 
most perfectly to the rise and fall of the waves. The best 
rider is the one who sits closest to the saddle, and does the 
least. The greatest achievements consist not in strained 
efforts, but simply in letting nature do her work: “ Let your 
light so shine before men,” etc. The triumphs of steam 
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consist simply in letting the steam escape against obstruc- 
tions which it perpetually moves away. The triumphs of 
electrical science consist simply in letting electricity do its 
work. It is ready enough when we provide the means. 
The less we do about it, the more power we get. And so 
he who refuses to speak himself, but simply surrenders him- 
self to nature, is the greatest artist. Ruskin says of Turner's 
paintings, that those which were spontaneous, without inven- 
tion and quickly wrought, were the best. In those cases 
where Turner tried to do a great thing, he invariably failed. 

May this teach us humility. Im a discourse, every word 
which fixes attention upon itself, because of any peculiarity 
—everything in the preacher's tones, gesticulation, or man- 
ner, which attracts attention to itself —is worse than wasted. 
The whole form, style, and delivery should be like plate 
glass; itself unseen, to let the beholder view the objects 
behind it. 

May this teach us seriousness. All wit and merriment in 
the sermon are a detraction from its artistic merit, and a 
perversion of its holy character. In an excellent article on 
oratory, Senator Beveridge writes as follows :— 


It is a remarkable thing that there is neither wit nor humor in any of 
the immortal speeches that have fallen from the lips of man. To find a 
joke in Webster would be an offense. The only things which Ingersoll 
wrote that will live, are his oration at his brother’s grave, and his 
famous “ The Past Rises Before Me Like a Dream.” But in neither of 
these productions of this genius of jesters, is there a single trace of wit. 
There is not a funny sally in all Burke’s speeches. Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg address, his first and second inaugurals, his speech beginning the 
Douglas campaign, and his Cooper-Union address in New York, are 
perhaps the only utterances of his that will endure. Yet this greatest 
of story tellers since A:sop, did not adorn or deface one of these great 
deliverances with story, or any form of humor. 

The reason for this is found in the whole tendency of human thought 
and feeling —in the whole melancholy history of the race — where tears 
and grief, the hard seriousness of life, and the terrible and speedy cer- 
tainty of our common fate of suffering and of death, make sombre the 
master-chord of existence. The immortal things are all serious — even 
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sad. It is so with speech —I mean the speech that affects the convic- 
tions and understandings of men. I am excluding now that form of 
speech which is merely a species of entertainment. It belongs to the 
same class, though of a higher order, as the theatrical exhibition. 

Where there is an earnestness of thought (and earnestness is only 
another name for seriousness), there will always be the same quality in 
manner — an impressiveness in bearing and delivery. This is incon- 
sistent with merriment in delivery, which robs speech of a certain 
weight and intrinsic worth. 


In this paper, it is implied that the true artist is inspired. 
But it is not meant that he is inspired in the same sense or 
manner as the writers of the Scriptures. God's Revelation 
is a unique thing —a thing suz generis, for which no human 
will or intelligence is responsible, and it must ever stand 
forth as distinct from all human productions. The inspira- 
tion we have meant, though from God, is rather an illumina- 
tion than a revelation. Without this illumination revelation 
is dead, and without revelation illumination is blind. 

Let these principles prevail, and we shall have a new world. 
Even the heroes of finance, scientific discovery, and athletics, 
will then be artists, for they will act from God for the sake 
of humanity. Men will breathe poems, preach sermons, 
write books, carve statues, and make pictures, which come 
from the infinite life within them. The old dramas will 
return, and be acted with their true spirit. Bulletin boards 


. will no longer appeal to the lowest taste. There will be 


true poets instead of common-place, low-life rhymesters ; 
genuine orators instead of those who harangue. Sculptors 
will not be lost in insignificant details, but use them simply 
as vessels to contain the indwelling spirit. Musicians will 
play and sing in the spirit. Painters will paint not only the 
scales of a serpent, but its malignity — not only the bows 
and ribbons of a flirt, but her vanity. And preachers will 
not preach about the Christ, but the Christ Himself. 


EuGENE D. DANIELS. 
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THE SPIRITUAL MEANING OF THE JUDGES. 


THE Book of Judges, taken as a whole, covers a period of 
some three hundred years in Israel’s history, during which 
the nation was devoid of any fixed, established, or strong 
central government, either of priest, or lawgiver, or king. 
Moses, the lawgiver, had been succeeded by Joshua, the sol- 
dier, under whose leadership, he being ever faithful to the 
law of Moses, the Israelites had become established as the 
ruling power in Canaan. 

But with the death of Joshua, as it would appear, the cen- 
tral governing power ceased forthetime. The national feel- 
ing suffered in the growth of the tribal spirit. The authority 
of Jehovah, as expressed through the high priest by means 
of the oracle set up by Joshua at Shiloh, became weakened 
by neglect. The burden of the Book of Judges, or the text 
upon which it is mainly built, seems to be: “In those days 
there was no king in Israel; every man did that which was 
right in his own eyes.” In this spirit of lawless indepen- 
dence, the tribe of Dan left the inheritance given them 
through Joshua, and like a band of robbers, took possession 
of a land not theirs, smiting and despoiling a peaceful people, 
and setting up an idolatrous worship in the northern part of 
Canaan, In this spirit the Levite of Bethlehem Judah, with 
the false wife, aroused by the abominable crime of the Ben- 
jamites, by an act of desperation stirred up the other tribes. 
to the almost complete annihilation of this branch of Joseph’s 
house. 

In such ari age of lawlessness, and neglect of God’s law, 
the various enemies of Israel, at different periods, were en- 
couraged to rise against their ancient foe. “Mesopotamia at 
the northeast, Moab on the southeast, Syria on the north, 
Midian and Amalek on the south, Ammon on the east, and 
the Philistines on the west, at different periods of the Judges’ 
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rule oppressed, spoiled, and humbled God’s people. And so 
it is (and here is our first spiritual lesson), that when the 
human heart is forgetful or neglectful of the divine law of 
right, all manner of evils are liable to attack us — notably 
the northern foes perhaps of worldliness, the eastern foes 
perhaps of sensuality, the southern foes of self-righteousness, 
or the western or Philistine foes of religious formalism or 
hypocrisy, or selfish and worldly loves under the guise of 
religiosity —religion’s most persistent adversary. 

To meet their literal foes, God raises up different leaders, 
not from one single stock or central authority, not from 
the priestly tribe of Levi, nor yet from the stronger tribes, 
like Judah, nor prominent families, but from one after an- 
other of the less prominent tribes and families, like Ehud of 
Benjamin, Gideon of Manasseh, Jephthah of Gilead across 
the river, or Samson of Dan —the Nazarite. 

What mean these Judges? What analogy can we find in 
the church or in the world, or in individual life to-day? Our 
reply must be largely speculative, and to this extent unsatis- 
factory, for I am not aware that in the writings of the New 
Church there is anything like a general answer to this ques- 
tion, such as can be applied to the practical needs of to-day. 
We read, indeed, that Samson, whose strength lay in his hair, 
stands for the power of the celestial in its ultimate or most 
earthly form, but what that means in church history, or in 
our individual experiences, or even in our Lord’s divinely 
human life on earth, we are not distinctly told; and any 
reply of ours must necessarily partake of our imperfect per- 
ceptions, reasonings, or imaginations. 

One general principle, indeed, is laid down for our guid- 
ance in the statement that “the whole Sacred Scripture 
treats concerning the Lord, for the Lord isthe Word.” His 
work in descending to men for their redemption, and His 
work after He had descended and was actually a man among 
men, is its profoundest lesson. “And the Word became flesh, 
and dwelt among us, and we beheld His glory.” For we must 
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remember that He had been descending and putting on the 
humanity of the race through the ages by means of the an- 
gels of heaven, whose collective, regenerate natures consti- 
tuted an abode or human covering for the Divine Spirit — 
the “Human Divine,” as Swedenborg calls it, but not the 
“Divine Human.” As man fell away from pristine inno- 
cence — the innocence as it were of the spiritual infancy of 
the race — the Lord descended with him, in him, and through 
him, and assumed his various states. Not to enter too deeply 
into this most profound subject, we must observe that our 
Lord’s work in assuming man’s states of mind and life, both 
before and during the incarnation in the world, followed the 
law of human development, which law is the same with the 
whole race as with an individual. Thus we are told that man 
(on his spiritual side at least) is first an infant, then a child, 
then a youth, before he can arrive at the full stature of a 
man, that is, of an angel. And as the coming of the Lord 
and the giving of the Word followed the lines of human de- 
velopment, it would appear that in some sense its successive 
books must represent these different ages of the human race 
on its spiritual side when viewed as a single man. Thus 
Genesis may represent his infancy, Exodus to Deuteronomy 
his childhood training in the divine law, Joshua his early 
battles against various disorders, but Judges that period of 
youth, which, in greater or less degrees, is marked by the dis- 
position to throw aside the shackles of authority, to trust in 
one’s own judgment, to insist upon one’s own freedom, per- 
haps even to indulge and even justify one’s own developing 
passions and ambitions, or, in a word, that period when 
“there is no king in Israel, but every man did what was 
right in his own eyes.”’ 

In a general way, then, we see how the Book of Judges 
may represent, and perhaps in a sense even in its very 
letter, this youthful experience of the individual. We will 
not follow it out in its details, except in a few particulars. 
But in general, these various deliverers raised up from the 
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different tribes and families, and not from one established 
central or ruling tribe or power, represent the undoubted 
fact that the salvation of the youth who has wandered from 
his early instructions is apt to come, not through obedience to 
established or conventional authority, but through outside 
and unexpected means, brought about through the unseen 
power of the divine providence. “The Lord raised up a 
deliverer.” And not only by outside influences, interfer- 
ences, accidents, or sufferings, but oftentimes by direct rev- 
elations or lights which come to the wandering youth apart 
from external or conventional instructions. I shall never 
forget the remark (reported to me) of a wild young man, 
who in his despair had been recommended to counsel with 
me: “He cannot possibly understand me; he can know 
nothing of what some of us have to go through.” And he 
was largely right. The conventional order of the church 
and its conventional ministry cannot reach all. It has as 
little power over many as the sacred priesthood and oracle 
at Shiloh had over Israel in the days of the Judges. But 
the Lord has ways which man knows not of. He raises up 
deliverers unexpectedly. He often speaks most directly to 
the soul in its extremity of disorder. ‘“Man’s extremity is 
God’s opportunity.” Sensualism, unconfirmed and recog- 
nized as evil, even when as yet unconquered, may be ac- 
companied by inward openings of heaven, inward longings 
for purity, and a more real and practical obedience than the 
conventional churchman knows. To quote Mrs. Alexander 
on the death of Moses, who was buried by his Divine 
Master in the unknown grave over against Beth-Peor : — 
God hath His ministers of grace, 
Ways that He cannot tell: 


He hides them deep, like the secret sleep 
Of him He loved so well. 


The theocracy established by Moses, which permitted 
every Israelite to inquire directly of God through the sacred 
oracle, signifies a state of the church which brings to all its 
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people, by way of the heart, direct divine illuminations. The 
kingdom, afterwards demanded by the people, signifies the 
church established on a basis of truth revealed in the form 
of an outward general revelation or authority. There isa 
sense in which the individual experiences both of these 
states, and also the third, which is represented by the Judges. 
The child has his own form of direct revelation by instruc- 
tion, through which he knows there is a God and a future life. 
The man is farther away from heaven, and is more dependent 
on a general revelation or authority. But between these 
there is apt to come a state which, when carried to ex- 
tremes, leads to bondage to various forms of gross vices; 
and deliverance from these requires oftentimes the direct 
and conscious presence, not merely of true principles of con- 
duct, cold and abstract, but of warm, living affections from 
the inner and unseen world. A conventional church can 
hardly meet the grossly erring and sinful. Only the more 
direct agency of the divine spirit, working by unusual in- 
strumentalities, can do this. And so the Lord raises up 
judges unexpected to meet the special need, rarely from a 
constituted and recognized authority, but from the outside. 
The conventional or outwardly protected person may be led 
by the truth of general revelation, but the open sinner who 
deplores his sin, who feels its infernal power, can only over- 
come by an answering power from above. He must ex- 
perience a loving power commensurate with the power of 
his evil lusts. He cannot conquer in his own strength, but 
by reliance on the Lord, like Gideon with his three hundred, 
armed only with lamps, pitchers, and trumpets, or Samson 
single-handed, while faithful to the Nazarite law. 

We turn from the individual illustration to the larger 
example of the Christian body. We are hardly prepared, in- 
deed, through our lack of exact knowledge, to trace the 
individual human experience in ecclesiastical history. But 
this we know, that in its beginning, Christianity was pure, 
its people living near to the Lord, and receiving directly 
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from Him their daily bread. This we may compare to its 
infancy, which answers to the story of Israel before the 
Exodus. We know that after this state, comprising the 
first three centuries, had passed, there succeeded a long 
period, in which church doctrine and church authority became 
the supreme matters among the leaders, which may answer 
to the establishment of the law, and its discipline under 
Moses and Joshua. And then, about the close of the twelfth 
century, we know that the church had largely lost its hold 
among the people, even in its strongest centers in Italy and 
Spain. Its churches were falling into decay, its priesthood 
was become secularized and venial, and all indications 
pointed to theend.- At such a period of independent think- 
ing, when not only the worldly and wicked, but many of the 
most truly religious revolted from the church, and set up 
their own separate and purer standards, like the Waldensians 
in Italy or the Protestants in Germany and France, there 
arose that remarkable development of monkish orders, which, 
while seemingly arising from the bosom of the mother 
church, was really the result of independent and profound 
personal experiences. We have only to read the lives of 
St. Francis or St. Dominic to discover how little indebted 
they were to the ecclesiasticism of their day. Their minds 
were new centers of inspiration. A new influence from on 
high determined their course and ruled their speech. They 
were like the judges of old, raised up through the direct call 
of the Divine Spirit, for the church’s preservation and de- 
liverance. The truths which they enunciated and exempli- 
fied —the truths of early Christianity, forgotten or ignored 
by the church, around which thousands gathered for the 
battle with sin and self — were the real judges of that wild 
youth period of the church, when every man was disposed 
to do what was right in his own eyes. The saints were but 
the human functionaries of these great principles which were 
the real forcesin the new and revolutionary movements. 
And while the church afterwards made these great principles 
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of small effect by bringing the religious orders under the di- 
rect rule of Rome, they came originally as voices from heaven, 
such as called Gideon from the threshing-floor, or Samuel 
from lighting the candlestick or opening and closing the 
tabernacle doors, to become the leaders and judges of the 
nation, and the preservers and restorers, for a season, of 
Israel’s ancient faith. Surely this middle-age period was 
like the youth time of the church, of which the following 
centuries were its manhood and old age, and decay preced- 
ing its death and resurrection. 

One feature of the lives of the better saints will serve to 
illustrate one aspect of the meaning of Samson, the most 
unique of the judges. He wasa Nazarite, as was Samuel, 
another of the judges, and John the Baptist, who was the 
judge of Israel to prepare the way for the kingdom of the 
Lord. The Nazarite was to drink no wine nor strong or 
distilled drink, nor to poll his hair. Wine or strong drink, 
we are told, in their good sense represent spiritual truth, or 
the truth which the church should preserve, protect, defend, 
and use. The hair of the head means the expression in the 
form of deeds of what the church declares to be righteous. 
The spiritual Nazarite is one who has no use for spiritual 
truth apart from its immediate application. He is not one 
to speculate, or wonder, or reason about divine verities. 
He does not belong to the spiritual, but to the celestial 
order of being. Not, however, that form of celestial order 
that dwells apart from men in their doubts, and fears, and 
sins. He asks for love; he yearns for the spirit and power 
of Jesus Christ, not that he may sit in rapture, bathe in 
heaven’s light, or otherwise enjoy the fruits of heaven 
without becoming heavenly, but he is one who asks for the 
Master’s love that he may show it unto men — that he may 
persuade, uplift, save, and show them the way to the feet of 
the Master. And here is a description of St. Francis, who 
rested not until he had found that Divine Spirit, and exem- 
plified it among men by ministering to the plague-smitten, 
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leprous, sinful, depraved. Love, not truth, was his burden. 
Deeds, not mere words, his weapons against the adversary. 
He had no place for argument, no room for philosophic spec- 
ulation, no need of theological schools. There was no place 
for spiritual curiosity, much less for spiritual pride. His 
followers were schooled in practising the Sermon on the 
Mount. All God’s truths were truths of love and life, not 
to be spiritualized away. The hair of the head was to be 
preserved, not polled. The wine of mere truth was to be 
abjured. Love and a loving life was the portion of this 
spiritual Nazarite. 

We return, in conclusion, to the gospel story for the su- 
preme example of the Nazarite, the spiritual Samson. Not 
in any literal way was our Lord a Nazarite. Unlike His 
forerunner, He came eating and drinking. 

In the early part of the story of our Lord as told in 
Luke’s Gospel, we read of the boy of twelve years going 
up to the temple with his reputed parents, to be recognized, 
like all Jewish boys of that age, as “a son of the law.” 
Lingering in the temple while Joseph and Mary were re- 
turning, and sought by them in alarm, and reproached for 
His apparent undutifulness, He declared His independence 
of earthly parents, and yet He obediently returned with 
them to Nazareth, to work out, in silence and in the humble 
duties of common life, His divine mission to angels and 
men. In the first Gospel He is said to have been taken to 
Nazareth that He might fulfil what was spoken of Him by 
the prophet: “He shall be called a Nazarene.” The words 
cannot be found in any known prophecy. They are com- 
monly referred to the prophecy concerning Samson: “He 
shall be a Nazarite unto God from his birth.” It is hard to 
trace any connection between the Nazarite and the Nazarene, 
and yet the New-Church writings appear to associate them. 
The Nazarite is one “set apart” for the glory of religion. 
May it be that at Nazareth our Lord was, in a wonderful 
way, set apart from the world, that He might thereby glorify 
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common life and common things? Was His boyhood dis- 
covery of Himself as the Son of God in the temple, and His 
first independence of His earthly parents, His period of the 
Judges? and was His return to Nazareth His fulfilment of 
that period, and especially of the life of Samson? Be this 
as it may, in some manner He fulfilled it all, as He fulfilled 
all the Scripture. And doubtless it will be our strength and 
glory, if, instead of seeking to know of truth beyond what 
is written, we can quietly return to our own city Nazareth, 
to work out the law of God and of righteousness, set apart 
from the pride of man, the strife of tongues, or the ambi- 
tions of the world. 


Joun GODDARD. 
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A THEORY OF THE UNIVERSE.* 


THE problem of the universe has always been one of sur- 
passing interest to the student of philosophy and science. 
Especially is it of interest to New-Churchmen, by reason of 
the light thrown upon it by the teachings of Swedenborg. 
In recent years several notable works have appeared having 
for their object the explanation of the various and complex 
phenomena of the universe and of man’s relation thereto, but 
among them none more noteworthy has appeared, as it seems 
to the writer, than the one bearing the title,“ Man’s Place 
in the Universe,” by Alfred Russel Wallace. It is the first 
attempt to explain, by purely scientific methods, the position 
of man in nature, not only with regard to his own world, but 
in relation to the universe at large. As claimed by the 
author in his preface, it is founded upon the most recent dis- 
coveries of the New Astronomy, together with those of 
modern physics, chemistry, and biology. The conclusion 
reached, that “our earth is the only inhabited planet, not 
only in our solar system, but in the whole stellar universe,” 
is both novel and startling, and we would be inclined to dis- 
miss it at once as incredible, were it not for the eminent 
position which the author occupies in the scientific world. 
His many and varied contributions of recognized importance 
to natural history, as well as to philosophical speculation, en- 
title him to a respectful hearing. To reduce the problem to 
its lowest terms, to strive to bring the stupendous facts of 
creation within the grasp of human intelligence by setting 
limits to the creative power itself, such is the burden of the 
present work. But a man-made universe is a large under- 
taking, as our author has evidently found it to be, and one 
that is foreordained to meet with but indifferent success. 


* Man's Place in the Universe. By ALFRED RussEL WALLACE. LL.D., 
D.C. L., F.R.S. New York: McClure, Phillips, & Co. 1904. 
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We would not wish to convey the impression that Dr. 
Wallace is in any sense a materialist. On the contrary 
he is ever ready to admit that there are phenomena unex- 
plainable without some higher clue than that afforded by 
natural science alone. For example, although a believer in 
the doctrine of the origin of species by natural selection, of 
which doctrine he is credited with being the co-discoverer with 
Darwin, he denies that this process is able to effect the 
transition to man from the anthropoid apes, but claims that 
“just as man is, in his mental and moral nature, his capaci- 
ties and aspirations, so infinitely raised above the brutes, so 
his origin is due to distinct and higher agencies than such 
as have effected their development.” * While it is safe to 
say that no work of similar character has appeared which has 
brought together such a vast array of facts gleaned from 
the most recent researches in astronomy, physics, geology, 
and biology in support of the theory advanced, yet it is one 
that must fall far short of convincing any intelligent, rational 
mind. Nor does the author himself seem altogether satis- 
fied with his own conclusions. Although it is claimed by 
him that the discussion has nothing to do with problems of 
infinity, problems which he declares to be almost unthinka- 
ble and altogether above and beyond the questions discussed, 
still the spectre of the infinite will not down. That the 
key-note of the whole work is one of despair is shown by the 
poetical quotation which follows the preface : — 

The wildered mind is tost and lost, 

O sea, in thy eternal tide; 
The reeling brain essays in vain, 

O stars, to grasp the vastness wide ! 
The terrible, tremendous scheme 

That glimmers in each glancing light, 


O night, O stars, too rudely jars 
The finite with the infinite! —/. &. Dell. 


*In his essay on “ Darwinism” Dr. Wallace generously gives the whole 
credit of this discovery to Darwin, assuming none for himself. 
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Again, at the close of the volume, we find this almost 
pathetic confession : — 

Of infinity in any of its aspects, we can really know nothing, but 
that it exists and is inconceivable. It is a thought that oppresses and 
overwhelms. Yet many speak of it glibly as if they knew what it con- 
tains, and even use that assumed knowledge as an argument against views 
that are unacceptable to themselves. To me its existence is absolute 
but unthinkable — that way madness lies. 


We commend to any one troubled with similar doubts and 
perplexities the reading of the paragraphs in “The True 
Christian Religion,” by Emanuel Swedenborg, “ Concern- 
ing the Infinity of God,” and “ Concerning the Creation of 
the Universe.” The rational and lucid explanation therein 
unfolded of these perplexing themes will not fail to bring 
comfort to his distressed mind, and free it of any thought 
that can oppress and overwhelm. 

It would be difficult to abbreviate Dr. Wallace’s arguments 
in support of his main thesis that our earth is the only 
abode of the human race in the whole universe, and that 
our sun is the central, dominant figure in that universe, so 
fortified are they with the accumulated facts of modern 
science. To abbreviate is to greatly detract from their force- 
fulness. The first six chapters of the book contain an epit- 
ome of that marvelous body of facts discovered by what is 
known as the New Astronomy, and they alone make it a 
book not only “worth writing,’ as the author claims, but 
one worth reading as well. In the analysis of it which is 
here attempted, the effort will be made to present the main 
arguments as far as possible in the author’s own words, and 
as fully as necessary brevity will permit. 

Passing over the preliminary chapters in which are re- 
viewed the early history of astronomy and the modern ideas 
regarding the habitability of planets other than the earth, 
as shown in various publications by eminent astronomers 
and others, most of whom are acknowledged to be in oppo- 
sition to his own hypothesis — passing over also the chapters 
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which describe the facts of the New Astronomy, we come 
to the seventh chapter which marks the beginning of the 
main body of evidence and of argument in support of the 
author’s theory. “Are the stars infinite in number?” is 
the question which forms the caption of this chapter. That 
the stellar universe is in reality limited in extent, and the 
stars therefore limited in number, is claimed to be the view 
supported by such astronomers as have given especial atten- 
tion to this subject. One of these is cited as saying that 
the probability amounts almost to a certainty that star- 
strewn space is of measurable dimensions; and from an- 
other, Prof. Simon Newcomb, is quoted the statement, 
“That collection of stars we call the universe is limited in 
extent.” Those statements are said to be based upon cer- 
tain well-known laws of optics, the discussion of which 
would be out of place here. The line of argument is as 
follows: Were the stars infinite in number and uniformly 
scattered through space, “ the whole heavens would be filled 
with a blaze of light as bright as the sun”; but the whole 
light given out by the stars is estimated at from only one- 
fortieth to one-twentieth that of moonlight, while the sun 
gives as much light as three hundred thousand full moons, 
so that star-light is only equivalent to one six-millionth part 
of sun-light. 

Next we are asked to consider the telescopic evidence of 
the limits of the star system. When our larger telescopes 
first came into use, their increase of power and light-giving 
qualities added so greatly to the number of stars that it 
was assumed that this increase would go on indefinitely with 
each new increase in the power of the telescope. The ap- 
plication of photography to the mapping of the heavens also 
added vast numbers of stars to the field of vision, stars that 
were invisible to the telescope. Says Mr. J. E. Gore, as 
quoted by the author :— 


Those who do not give the subject sufficient consideration, seem to 
think that the number of stars is practically infinite, or at least, that the 
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number is so great that it cannot be estimated. But this idea is to- 
tally incorrect, and due to complete ignorance of telescopic revelations. 
It is certainly true that, to a certain extent, the larger the telescope 
used in the examination of the heavens, the more.the number of the 
stars seems to increase; but we now know that there is a limit to this in- 
crease of telescopic vision. And the evidence clearly shows that we are 
rapidly approaching this limit.. Although the number of stars visible 
in the Pleiades rapidly increases at first with increase in the size of the 
telescope used, and although photography has still further increased the 
number of stars in this remarkable cluster, it has recently been found 
that an increased length of exposure — beyond three hours — adds very 
few stars to the number visible on the photographs taken at the Paris 
Observatory in 1885, on which over two thousand stars can be counted. 
Even with this great number on so small an area of the heavens, com- 
paratively larger vacant spaces are visible between the stars, and a glance 
at the original photograph is sufficient to show that there would be 
ample room for many times the number actually visible. I find that if 
the whole heavens were as rich in stars as the Pleiades, there would 
only be thirty-three millions in both hemispheres. 


The strength of the above testimony seems somewhat 
weakened when we consider the fact of a limit to the pen- 
etrating power of the telescope, upon optical grounds, as it 
is at present constructed. It is well known that certain ob- 
structions to the clear vision of a telescope, due to optical 
and atmospheric conditions, are increased when the magni- 

fying power of the instrument is increased, and that owing 
to these conditions the limit to its power of penetration will 
finally be reached, unless some new principle of construction 
shall be found. Says Professor Newcomb, in his “ Astron- 
omy”: “After a certain limit we see nothing more by 
increasing the power of the telescope, vision becoming in- 
distinct in proportion as the power is increased.” In other 
words, the failure to add to the number of stars when the mag- 
nifying power of the telescope is still further increased, is due 
not to the absence of stars but to the imperfection of the 
instrument. The application of photography to the inter- 
pretation of the heavens is of comparatively recent date, and 
further improvements will doubtless bring added results. In 
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the February number of Popular Astronomy of the pres- 
ent year, Mr. H. H. Turner calls attention to the possibili- 
ties of this method : — 

In future the sensitiveness of plates may be increased so that the sen- 
sitiveness of the eye may be surpassed, even as in the past there was a 
time that the sensitiveness of the plate was so small that the longest ex- 


posure could not compete with the eye. We are yet only on the thresh- 
old of revelations still to be made in this direction. 


Thus some new principle applied to the telescope and im- 
proved methods in photography may reasonably be expected 
to bring new fields of stars into view. There is no reason 
to believe that the limit of capacity has been reached in either 
of these methods of investigation. Continuing his argument, 
our author quotes Sir John Herschel as saying that, even in 
the Milky Way, where the stars are most thickly clustered, 
dark spaces are to be found “completely void of every star 
even of the smallest telescopic magnitude.” And again: 
«“ Extremely minute stars, though never altogether wanting, 
occur in numbers so moderate as to lead us inevitably to the 
conclusion that in these regions we see fairly through.” 
Like one who has been lost in a forest, but now rejoices 
to see the trees becoming more and more scattered, and 
spaces here and there appear looking out into the open, so 
does our author seem to take comfort in the appearance of 
these “lanes and holes”’ in the starry expanse, for they prom- 
ise escape from the bewildering maze of stars, clusters, and 
nebulz, and there is a vision of clear space beyond. We 
| have now a well-defined and limited universe, the stars of 
which may be numbered and the “full knowledge of whose 
form, structure, and extent is not beyond the possibility of 
attainment by the astronomers of the future.” The form of 
the starry heavens is described as that of a greatly flattened 
sphere or disc, having the Milky Way in the plane of its cir- 
cumference, and near its center, our own solar system in the 
midst of a cluster of brilliant stars, our own sun being the 
central, dominant figure —the ruler of the universe —and 
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our earth the only inhabited planet. Beyond extend the 
boundless realms of space. That this space should be void 
is inconceivable. Dr. Wallace himself admits as much when 
he says :—. 

Of course there may be, and probably are, other universes, perhaps 
of other kinds of matter and subject to other laws, perhaps more like 


our conceptions of the ether, perhaps wholly non-material, and what we 
can only conceive of as spiritual. 


Then he adds :— 


Unless these universes, even though each of them were a million times 
vaster than our stellar universe, were also infinite in number, they could 
not fill infinite space, which would extend on all sides beyond them, so 
that even a million million such universes would shrink to impercepti- 
bility when compared with the vast beyond. 


This statement seems mathematically correct, at least 
within the familiar three dimensions of space, but there is no 
reason why it should disturb our equanimity. Time and 
space, metes and bounds, are human concepts which can 
never rise to the level of the Divine idea of creation. It is 
only a matter of the point of view, for undoubtedly had we 
been placed in any other part of the created universe the 
same conditions would surround us, the same perplexities 
confront us. : 

It is not necessary to go abroad to find examples of the 
practically endless extent of created forms. Physiology tells 
us that a single germinal vesicle, found in every egg, how- 
ever minute, contains a million of millions of organic mole- 
cules, while the number of molecules in a single cubic inch 
is expressed by the figure one followed by fifty ciphers. 
Again, geology teaches that the various formations on the 
earth’s surface are but the debris of former rocks and strata, 
which in turn become reduced by erosion and other agencies 
to the materials out of which new rocks and strata are 
formed. So the process goes on indefinitely. The meteor- 
itic hypothesis of the origin of worlds, now maintained by 
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many astronomers, assumes that all the heavenly bodies are 
of meteoric origin, the meteors themselves being but frag- 
ments of former worlds, the process having gone on indefi- 
nitely in the past and to continue in all probability for an 
indefinite future. This reasoning in a circle is doubtless an 
advance over the straight-line method which demands a 
beginning and an end, but it falls far short of those mental 
processes which ascend from lower to higher planes of 
thought, from what is posterior to what is prior, from effect 
to cause. By the latter method alone may we hope to reach 
any satisfactory solution of the mystery of the infinite. 
There is an infinite which is but the exaggeration of the 
finite, and an infinite which partakes of the quality of the 
Divine. We find in the present volume a seeming lack of 
recognition of the distinction to be made between these . 
two. So clearly is this distinction shown by Swedenborg 
in the work called “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” that we 
cannot forbear quoting in full a paragraph bearing upon 
this subject :— 


There are two things proper to nature— space and time. All of 
man’s thoughts, while he is in the natural world, and therefore his whole 
understanding, are based upon the conception of these two elements. If 
he remains in those ideas, not elevating his mind above them, he can 
never acquire any perception of things spiritual and divine: for he con- 
founds these things with ideas based upon space and time, and just so 
far as he does this, his intellectual light becomes merely natural; and to 
think, reasoning from this, of things spiritual and divine, is like studying 
in nocturnal darkness things which are visible only in the light of day. 
This is the origin of naturalism. But he who knows how to raise his 
mind above thoughts based upon space and time, passes from darkness 
into light, comprehends spiritual and divine things, and at length sees 
whatever is in them and from them, By that light he dispels the dark- 
ness of natural thought, and banishes its illusions from the center to the 
circumference. Any man possessed of an understanding, can by thought 
transcend those two properties of nature, and actually does so; and then 
he will always affirm and see that the divine, because omnipresent, is not 
in space; and he can also affirm and see the truth of what has been said 
above. But if he denies the divine omnipresence, and ascribes every- 
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thing to nature, then he is unwilling to be elevated, though he may be. 
( Divine Love and Wisdom, 69.) 


There remains to discuss the main thesis of the present 
work, to which the foregoing facts of astronomy are but con- 
tributary, “that our central position in the universe has a 
meaning and a purpose in connection with the development 
of life upon this earth, and so far as we know, here only.” 
In the author’s scheme of the universe, above described, we 
find our sun with his attendant star cluster near the center 
of the disc-shaped mass of stars. Most of the stars in the 
solar cluster are stated to have spectra similar to that of our 
own sun, to be of the same chemical constitution and in 
about the same stage of evolution. And yet to these stars, 
most of which are vastly greater than our sun, is denied the 
power of sustaining life even in a single one of the group of 
planets which undoubtedly surrounds each one of them. To 
state the arguments in full which are brought forward to 
support this theory would require too extended a space. It 
must suffice to give but a mere outline of them. Vast num- 
bers of the stars of smaller magnitudes are nearer to us than 
the majority of the stars of the first and second magnitudes ; 
hence it is probable that these, together with a large propor- 
tion of the smaller telescopic stars, are really of small di- 
mensions. Many of the brighter stars are doubtless much 
larger than our sun, but there are probably ten times as many 
that are much smaller. Now the past light and heat-giving 
duration of our sun has been just sufficient for the develop- 
ment of life upon the earth, and as the duration of a sun’s 
heat-giving power will depend mainly upon its mass, it fol- 
lows that suns much smallar than ours would be unsuited to 
give adequate light and heat for a sufficient time and with 
sufficient uniformity for life-development upon planets, even 
if placed at the right distance and possessing the nicely ad- 
justed conditions that have been shown to be necessary. The 
Milky Way, with its myriads of stars, is ruled out of consid- 
eration, for on account of the extensive forces there in ac- 
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tion, it is crowded with matter undergoing change and is 
therefore not sufficiently stable for long periods to be at all 
likely to possess habitable worlds. 

The question then narrows itself down to those stars, far 
within the Milky Way, forming our solar cluster and esti- 
mated to contain, perhaps, a few hundred, at most a few 
thousand stars—a very small number compared with the 
hundreds of millions in the stellar universe. But of these 
only a portion are probably suitable for sustaining life, and 
some eminent astronomers have concluded that the stars 
in general have a much smaller mass, in proportion to the 
light they give, than our sun possesses, and thus that the 
even brighter stars are much less dense than oursun. In con- 
sequence of this smaller density they cannot give out heat 
and light for so long a period —a period which has only 
been’ just sufficient for our own sun to support planetary 
life. Moreover these suns, while in the process of forma- 
tion, would be subject to such fluctuations of temperature 
that during the whole of this period— ‘perhaps by far the 
largest portion of their existence’ —they must be left out 
of the account of planet-producing suns. It is only when a 
sun is nearly completed and its heat has attained a maxi- 
mum, that the epoch of life-development is likely to begin 
upon any of its planets, suitably distant and with other 
requisite conditions. Again the number of spectroscopic 
binary stars —that is pairs of stars which are so close to- 
gether as to appear like a single star in the most powerful 
telescope — is constantly being added to. In fact, these 
binary stars are so alarmingly on the increase that they are 
said to quite startle astronomers. Professor Campbell of 
the Lick Observatory is quoted by the author as having pre- 
dicted that, as accuracy of measurement increases, their dis- 
covery will go on, “until the star that is not a spectroscopic 
binary will prove to be a rare exception.” But these close- 
revolving star systems, says the author, are generally ad- 
mitted to be out of the category of life-producing suns. The 
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logical conclusion from the above line of argument, which I 
have endeavored to give as far as possible in the author’s 
own words, would. be that, as our sun is a single star, and is 
the only single star capable of supporting planetary life, 
then, by the method of exclusion, the question becomes nar- 
rowed down to the habitability of other earths than ours in 
our own solar system. In the words of the author :— 
When we find that enormous classes like the gaseous stars of small 
density, the solar stars, while increasing in size and temperature, the 
stars which are much smaller than our sun, the nebulous stars, probably 
all of the stars of the Milky Way, and lastly, that enormous mass of 
spectroscopic doubles— veritable Aaron’s rods which threaten to 
swallow up all the rest—that all these are for various reasons, un- 
likely to have attendant planets adapted to develop life, then the prob- 
abilities seem to be enormously against there being any considerable 
number of suns possessing habitable earths. ... It may, and I be- 
lieve will, turn out that of all the myriad stars, the more we learn about 
them, the smaller and smaller will become the scanty residue which, 
with any probability, we can suppose to illuminate and vivify habitable 
earths. And when, with this scanty probability, we combine the still 
scantier probability that any such planet will possess simultaneously, 
and for a sufficiently long period, all the highly complex and delicately 
balanced conditions known to be essential for a full development, the 
conception that on this earth alone has such a development been com- 


pleted, will not seem so wildly improbable a conjecture as it has hitherto 
been held to be. 


This is indeed a “tremendous generalization,” as the 
author himself admits. In order to pass upon its merits an 
appeal to common sense would seem to be all-sufficient. We 
have only to fare forth;beneath the evening sky and stand 
at gaze before the splendid vision there displayed. Surely 
all this is not a mere piece of celestial fire-works, a vain 
show given for our delusion. 

« Are these stars in any way beneficial to us?” is the per- 
tinent question next discussed. Are they, in fact, anything 
more than flitting ghosts, mere will-o’-the-wisps set in the 
heavens for the amusement of astronomers? We are an- 
“swered that, besides an appreciable, though minute amount 
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of heat, given out by them, there are evidences of electrical 
and other radiations which affect the sensitive surfaces of 
photographic plates and would also be likely to affect the 
sensitive protoplasmic products in the living organisms upon 
our earth; that this action would be especially influential 
upon plants, owing to their extensive leaf surface. The 
highly complex processes that go on in plants would be 
helped by these radiations coming from every direction in 
the whole heavens, so that “ the rays from the stars would be 
able to reach and act upon every leaf of the densest masses 
of foliage.” Thus we are asked to believe that these far- 
away suns are capable of contributing to the growth of plant 
life upon our earth, but are impotent as regards those earths 
which immediately surround them. 

We pass over the mass of proof, brought forward by the 
author, concerning the uniformity of matter and of its chem- 
ical and physical laws throughout the universe, and of the 
essential characteristics of living organisms, about which 
there is no dispute. The conditions necessary for the support 
of life upon our planet are next discussed, and the delicate 
and complex adjustments needed to maintain these conditions 
unchanged throughout the vast periods of time during which 
they have been in operation. It is claimed that none of the 
other planets in our solar system combine all these complex 
conditions in such a way as to make them capable of support- 
ing life. On the Moon life would be impossible by reason 
of its small mass, rendering it incapable of retaining any of 
the atmospheric gases, including watery vapor, upon which 
life depends. For a like reason Mercury and Mars would 
also be uninhabitable. It is asserted that the polar snows 
upon the latter planet are formed from carbonic acid gas 
and not from watery vapor, without which the higher or- 
ganisms could not exist. While it is admitted that Venus 
possesses an atmosphere of even greater density than that 
of the earth, yet the recently discovered fact that this planet, 
like our Moon, possesses the peculiarity of always keeping 
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one face toward the Sun during the period of its revolution, 
renders it unfit for the support of organic life. As regards 
the outer group of planets — Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune — their great distance from the Sun and their low 
densities make any form of life upon them impossible. These 
objections to the habitability of other planets than our own 
are well met by the English astronomer, Proctor, when dis- 
cussing the extreme conditions under which life is known to 
exist upon our earth. The following quotation from Mr. 
Proctor’s writings upon this subject is made by Dr. Wallace, 
as being the strongest word that can be said in support of 
this argument, although not accepted by him. Says Mr. 
Proctor :— 

When we consider the various conditions under which life is found to 
prevail (on our earth), that no difference of climatic relations, or of ele- 
vation of land, or of air, or of water, of soil on land, of freshness or salt- 
ness in water, of density in air, appears (so far as our researches have 
extended) to render life impossible, we are compelled to infer that the 
power of supporting life is a quality which has an exceedingly wide 
range in nature. 


We may infer from this the extreme probability also that 


. the same laws of adaptability to environment that are mani- 


fest upon our earth, prevail in other planets, an argument to 
which the author of “ Man’s Place in the Universe”’ seems to 
have given too little weight. The evidence of modern astro- 
nomical discovery is, however, accumulative in this direc- 
tion. The recent investigations of Prof. W. H. Pickering, of 
Harvard University, upon the Moon,* are full of interest in 
this connection. These investigations were made at the Ob- 
servatory of Harvard University at Arequipa, Peru, located 
within sixteen degrees of the equator, at a high altitude 
where the atmosphere is remarkably pure. By means of 
photographic appliances careful and minute observations of 
the Moon’s surface were made, confined to small areas, even 


* The Moon. By W. H. Pickerinc, Harvard University. New York: 
Doubleday, Page, & Co. 
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to a few square miles. The early astronomers were wont to 
tell us that the Moon was a desolate, barren globe, a burned- 
out cinder as it were, utterly destitute of life in any of its 
forms. The researches of Professor Pickering have demon- 
strated not only that the Moon possesses an atmosphere, “as 
shown by the absorption bands seen when the Moon occults 
a bright planet, such as Jupiter,” but also that it may in real- 
ity have “a much denser atmosphere than observation would 
seem at first sight to indicate.” Again he says: “Ocular 
proof that the Moon has an atmosphere was seen at Are- 
quipa, Peru, August 12, 1892.” It is also found that not 
all the volcanoes seen upon the Moon’s surface are extinct 
volcanoes. At the same observatory careful observations 
made upon several craters give evidence of present activity. 
It is also observed that many craters are lined with a white 
substance resembling snow. “The fact is that it gathers at 
the poles and on the mountain peaks and about the rims of 
craters. This white deposit gradually diminishes during the 
lunar day and increases during the lunar night. The latter 
phonomenon is evidently analogous to that of the changing 
size of the polar caps of Mars and of our own Earth.” Evi- 
dences of vegetation were also observed upon the Moon’s 
surface. Markings resembling river beds were discovered 
on March fifth and seventh, 1902, at the same observatory. 
In all, thirty-five of these so-called “river beds’’ had been 
discovered up to the date of the publication of Professor 
Pickering’s work. But the most remarkable of these discov- 
eries is the one of clearly marked “canals” similar to those 
of Mars which have excited so much interest, not only in the 
scientific world but also in the popular mind, as giving evi- 
dence of intelligent life upon that planet. Says Professor 
Pickering : — 

The importance of these observations lies prominently in the aid they 
give us, not only in the interpretation of the real significance of the 


markings on Mars, but also in exemplifying the tenacity with which life 
will exist throughout the universe under conditions that seem to us, from 
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our ignorance, most unfavorable and most essential to it, while from 
some points of view these observations may have their disappointing 
side, still it must be remembered that they do not disprove that intelli- 
gent life may exist either on Mars or elsewhere. They merely weaken 
the strongest argument brought forward for the existence of highly 
intelligent life upon Mars. Ido not believe that any astronomer will be 
tempted to use the inverse argument that we now possess evidence of 
intelligent life upon the Moon. 


The foregoing paragraph is quoted in justice to Professor 
Pickering, that his own position in regard to the habitability 
of the Moon may not be misunderstood. But the layman 
is permitted to draw conclusions from observed facts as 
well as the astronomer who observes them.» When we con- 
sider the great advance that has been made in our knowl- 
edge of the Moon’s surface in recent years, it seems 
reasonable to predict that future observers, with improved 
instruments and appliances, will find further evidences of 
the existence of intelligent life upon our discredited satellite. 
Certain it is that the trend of modern research is toward 
and not away from such a supposition. 

Thus far we have endeavored to refute the arguments in 
Dr. Wallace’s book by citing such facts in opposition as are 
afforded by the recent investigations of astronomy. But 
the New Astronomy is yet in its infancy, and the amount 
of positive evidence it affords that human life exists upon 
other worlds than ours, is admittedly scanty. There is, how- 
ever, direct and convincing proof that the universe is filled 
with inhabited worlds — the testimony of a credible wit- 
ness. The teachings of Swedenborg regarding the inhabi- 
tants of the various planets in our solar system as well as of 
those of the other earths in the starry heavens, are full and 
explicit.* 

The beginning of his testimony, continued with amazing 
detail throughout his work, “Earths in the Universe,” is 
as follows : — 


*7he Earths in our Solar System,and the Earths in the Starry Heavens, 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
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Since by the divine mercy of the Lord, the interiors of my spirit have 
been opened, and thereby I have been enabled to speak with spirits and 
angels, both with those who are near our earth and with those who are 
near other earths, and since I had a desire to know whether there are 
other earths, and what is their nature and that of their inhabitants, 
therefore it has been given me by the Lord to speak and converse with 
Spirits and angels from other earths — with some for a day, with some 
for a week, and with some for months —and to be instructed by them 
concerning the earths from which and near which they were, and con- 
cerning the life, the customs, and the worship of the inhabitants, as well 
as various other matters worthy of narration; and since it has been 
granted me to learn those things in this way, 1 am permitted to 
describe them from what I have heard and seen. 


In answer to his desire Swedenborg was permitted to 
converse with spirits from the planets Mercury, Jupiter, 
Mars, Saturn, and Venus, and from the Moon, and also with 
spirits from other earths in the universe. Many are the 
things narrated concerning the customs, manners, mode of 
speech, and of worship of the men of these various earths, 
but what is of vastly greater importance we have formulated 
in this work, “ Earths in the Universe,” for the first time 
and for all time, a clear, rational, and authoritative theory of 
the universe, a theory which opens to our vision a universe 
resplendent with innumerable suns, like our sun, each sur- 
rounded with earths, like our earth, with men upon them, to 
the end that the human race, which is “the seminary of 
heaven,” may exist not only upon our earth, but upon the 
countless thousands throughout the realms of space. 


Tuomas F. 
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THE COMMON GROUND OF MATURITY 
AND CHILDHOOD. 


THERE is a delightful story by Kenneth Grahame called 
‘The Roman Road,” which contains a conversation between 
a little boy and an artist ; and this conversation may be said 
to represent the attitude which all grown people need to 
know, and love, and make their own in their relations to 
children. The little boy and the artist had never met 
before — so that they met as strangers without the responsi- 
bility of any conventional duty or other artificial encum- 
brance ; and in consequence the charming little dialogue is 
characterized by sincere and open freedom on the part of 
the child, and a quiet and respectful sympathy on the part 
of the mature man, which breathes the very essence of the 
old classical maxim, that the greatest reverence of all is due 
to the sincere impulses and thoughts of children. 

Whatever we have to. do with children— whether we 
have to watch and guide them as parents, to teach them 
their studies in secular schools, or to be with them in the 
capacity of helpful friends and companions — whatever our 
special function or relation to them may be, it must rest 
upon a right social attitude which; in its turn, rests upon 
the application of the universal principles of human society. 
If I am dealing with my son who is ten or twelve years old, 
I cannot expect to reach his mind and heart in a helpful 
way unless I look at him first as an independent human 
being, with inherent rights of choice and judgment, which 
should properly be limited only by law. I must get rid 
entirely of the idea that my personal preference can prop- 
erly play any part in my relation to my child. This relation 
is fundamentally the same as my relation to any other child 
which is not mine, or to any other man or woman on earth. 
He is in no sense my possession, and in so far as my love 
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for him rests upon the fact that he gratifies my sense of 
possession, or my sense of personal or family pride, just in 
so far am I rendering myself incompetent to deal with him 
wisely and lovingly as one of the Lord’s children. The 
difference between the natural love of possession in our 
children, to which they inevitably respond, and the broad, 
unselfish love which we owe them as fellow human beings, 
is analagous to the difference in the political world between 
those officials who use their offices for their private advan- 
tage, and those to whom public office is a public trust. We 
are trustees for our children, we are not their owners, and, 
just as they reflect a petty spirit of family selfishness, so 
also will they reflect a broad spirit of respect for law and 
impersonal judgment. When we find ourselves loving our 
own children without taking any interest in those of other 
people, we may be sure that we are giving to our own chil- 
dren the kind of love that, while it may nourish and protect 
their bodies, and train and cultivate their minds, will dwarf 
and narrow the growth of their souls. It is possible to give 
to children for a time, a kind of happiness which keeps 
them dependent upon us, and apparently increases the bonds 
of natural affection. It is easy to imagine that this happi- 
ness is good; it is gratifying to our love of rule when we 
find the members of our family accepting, without question, 
our own personal judgments; but all this represents a short- 
lived satisfaction, which is not accompanied by the best 
development either of parents or of children. The imposi- 
tion of a superior will must always be a poor method of 
government, as compared to the loving administration of law. 

It is a mistake to suppose that a child, even a young child, 
will not respond to an appeal to law. There is nothing that 
stimulates a proper self-respect, whether in boys or girls, so 
much as the sense of individual liberty and proper responsi- 
bility, aroused by the fact that they are expected to do right 
in obedience to a principle, rather than to do right for the 
sake of pleasing an individual. Im the former case, the 
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relation of parents and children ripens easily into friendship 
as the little ones grow into maturity, their union becomes 
more and more real because it consists of voluntary agree- 
ment in fundamental things, and this interior union in fun- 
damental things, makes it possible for them to enjoy a broad 
freedom and latitude in externals and non-essentials. The 
miseries and cruelties of family selfishness are none the less 
deep and sweeping because covered up by external loyalty 
and affection. All selfish affection has in it the germ 
of unkindness, and the world is full of poor, timid, undevel- 
oped people, the tragedy of whose lives (unknown to them- 
selves) originated in the oppression of domineering family 
affection. 

We carry the same spirit of personal possession with us 
into our schools and Sunday-schools. It is largely a matter 
of unconscious habit until we have had our attention called 
to it in some emphatic way. Again, it is possible to meet 
some pupils on the ground of intellectual interest in the 
studies pursued, but this is not a sufficient bond to rely 
upon for the most successful teaching; and especially in 
Sunday-schools, where teachers and pupils meet so rarely 
as once a week. Behind the intellectual interests there 
must be a disposition on the part of the pupil to welcome 
and consider whatever the teacher may have to say, and this 
can only be aroused by a sense of confidence, and so pupils 
and teacher, before they can give or take to the best ad- 
vantage, must be friends. 

How many of us looking back to our own childhood will 
remember the feeling of strangeness with which we regarded 
grown-up people as a whole, a feeling which did not assume 
any common humanity between us and them; they might 
be better or they might be worse; in any case, and most 
emphatically, they were different, and really did not under- 
stand what we were thinking about, did not appreciate in 
the least the things which seemed to us of serious interest 
and importance. And how gladly we welcomed and how 
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keenly we enjoyed the companionship of the exceptional 
grown-up person, the one who seemed. to have leisure 
from some of the foolish formalities which grown-up people 
indulged in, to spend time pleasantly out of doors, and to 
suggest improvements in our play which we would not 
otherwise have thought of. How pleasant it was to havea 
grown-up friend who had some respect for things which 
were really worth while! 

There has been some improvement in the standards of 
children’s education during the last generation, and we can 
not overestimate the good that the teachings of Froebel and 
the practice of the kindergarten spirit have done, but the 
kindergarten is ineffective without the spark of character 
behind it; it is to character, and more than that, to spiritual 
character, that we must look if we want to find the bridge 
that will cross the gap between the conventional man who 
has lost the spirit of childhood and the child who retains it 
because he has as yet no other life. 

We are told in “Heaven and Hell” that innocence is 
that in which heaven stores itself up with man, and that 
the natural innocence of children is the type of the spiritual 
innocence to which we must reach out as the goal of our 
regeneration; and it would seem that the state of spiritual 
innocence, or the innocence of wisdom, would be the ideal 
state to put us into spontaneous harmony with the natural 
innocence of children. The innocence of wisdom is the 
living conviction that a man “knows nothing of truth and 
can do nothing of good from himself, but from the Lord. 
Without this faith and its perception, no one can receive 
anything of heaven; in this principally consists the inno- 
cence of wisdom.” This means that our permanent atti- 
tude has become one of conscious dependence upon the 
Lord for every activity of life. In the innocence of wisdom 
we should have habitually the happy freedom of healthy 
children in the very center of our consciousness. We could 
never feel ourselves alone, because constantly conscious of 
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the fact that we were being guided and sustained at every 
turn. We could take no undue responsibility upon our- 
selves, no merit for the good we might do, nor could we 
indulge in any morbid reflections upon the evils which we 
would be constantly casting off in order to receive new life. 
Such a state would have habitually the joyous consciousness 
of freedom from care and anxiety which, on the natural 
plane, we find among healthy children. In as far, then, as 
we remove from our souls, and shun as sins against the 
Lord, all those things which make spiritual innocence im- 
possible, in just so far we shall be preparing ourselves for 
the happiest possible kind of friendship and influence with 
children. Common sense and common observation prove to 
us that the spirit of worldliness, pride of place, respect of 
persons, and fear of opinion can no more mix with the spirit 
of happy childhood than water can mix with oil. Children 
are the traditional enemies of cant and humbug and _ hypoc- 
risy; and, until they become perverted by the poison of 
worldly respectability emanating from their elders, they are 
the enemies of all worldly standards. Children must inev- 
itably reflect the atmosphere by which they are surrounded ; 
when that atmosphere is narrow and shallow we may often 
observe them losing quite early the spirit of childhood, and 
the loss is without any compensation either to themselves 
or to their elders; but, when the atmosphere of freedom 
and dependence upon the Lord surrounds them and their 
elders, the benefit derived is a double one, for the spiritual 
development of the elders follows along the same lines as 
the natural moral development of the children, and, on the 
common ground of innocence, the natural and the spiritual 
consciousnesses meet with mutual helpfulness in obedience 
to the Lord’s commandments. 

As they grow up children often carry with them, into 
their life in the world, a very unpleasant memory of their 
experience in Sunday-school. When confronted with the 
serious problems of life they are thrown back upon what- 
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ever general moral force they may possess, and there grows 
up in them a standard of independence and of manliness 
which, however crude and unenlightened it may be, has the 
merit of genuineness, because it is the result of their own 
living experience. When a young man has come into the 
warmth and light of any genuine achievement, he has gained 
a standard by which he gauges the various forms and ap- 
pearances of good that come within his reach, and the first 
great distinction he makes, is that between genuine truth, 
which is the result of experience, and the purely theoretical 
truth, which is “ goody-goody” and which he too often asso- 
ciates with Sunday-school and Sunday-school books. Toa 
vigorous young mind with a strong moral purpose and real 
difficulties to overcome, the comparative insincerity and 
shallowness of the good boy in the Sunday-school book is 
weak and contemptible; and this fact, which I believe is 
well established as an ordinary experience among young 
men, is one of the chief facts for Sunday-school teachers to 
consider in trying to make their service permanently valua- 
ble. The reaction from artificial and theoretical goodness 
often tends toward positive evil, and we cannot be sure 
that we are not injuring our children and our pupils by relig- 
ious teaching, unless our religious teaching flows directly 
out of the experience of our own lives, for only thus can we 
be secure against the chilling atmosphere of mere ethical or 
religious theory. 

The particular ways and means by which teachers can 
bring their religious conviction into their work must vary, 
of course, with the individual teacher, and must be applied 
by him according to the needs of the individual pupil. But, 
behind the ways and means, there is a general fundamental 
principle, the practice of which is necessary to all Christian 
life. To shun our evils as sins against the Lord, looking to 
Him for help to overcome them, describes the practical spir- 
itual life, and, like all true principles of action, it is valua- 
ble and alive only so far as it is practised daily. When it is 
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so practised, it means that we are earnestly interested in 
learning to know our proprium on the one hand, learning to 
see more and more clearly the actual and potential brutalities 
and pettinesses of our lower nature, and, by so doing, learn- 
ing to understand with greater and greater love and appre- 
ciation the corresponding unselfishness and liberality of our 
Father in heaven with which He is continually blessing us 
and helping us to growin strength. Our success in meet- 
ing the natural innocence of children with the more mature 
innocence of the spiritual life, will not necessarily depend 
upon the maturity of our spiritual character. I may be at 
the beginning of the path of regeneration, you may be 
nearly at the end, but so long as we are genuinely and sin- 
cerely on the path at all, so long as we care more for doing 
the Lord’s will in practical life than for anything else on 
earth, we are both possessed of the first requirement for 
the religious training of children. It will help us very 
much if we take the natural innocence of the children whom 
we have to teach as the type and representative of the spir- 
itual innocence which we must all ultimately acquire. The 
more we can live from a childlike dependence on the Lord, 
and in perfect independence of the world, the more easily 
shall we be able to draw out and develop the natural inno- 
cence of children. Thus shall we learn a genuine lesson from 
the children whom we are privileged to teach, and thus shall 
we offer them, instead of the cold comfort of theoretic precept 
and doctrine, the warm and cheering atmosphere of simple 
and sincere spiritual life. This does not mean that we 
shall not give them precept or doctrine, but that we shall 
give them these only in such a way as to show their signifi- 
cance in living action, so that the children may carry away 
the true spirit of the doctrine as a thing to be used in their 
own lives on every day of the week. 

If we come to Sunday-school on Sundays filled with the 
interest that has come during the week from overcoming 
our own weaknesses, and meeting all our own difficulties with 
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a more genuinely loving spirit, we shall be bringing to the 
children a point of view which cannot help being useful to 
them. And, if we have received help from using the Lord’s 
Word in the temptations of the week past, we shall be 
qualified to explain those passages of the Lord’s Word in 
such a way as to demonstrate to the children their practical 
importance. The temptations of the teacher in his life at 
home or in business; must be different from the child’s 
temptations at home or in the school, but they all have their 
root in the same false principles of selfish and worldly love, 
and they can all be met with power and success by the right 
use and application of the Lord’s Word. If I have had 
difficulties of my own, which I have been able to overcome 
by help derived from the Bible, it is my business to convey 
the lessons of my own experience to my own children and 
to the pupils of my Sunday-school class. It would not, 
perhaps, help them to tell them my experiences, and it 
might not help me to have them tell me theirs; but, in our 
common human nature and in our common childhood to the 
all-loving Father, the fruits of victory, whether in strength- 
ened affection or in clarified understanding, must communi- 
cate from one soul to another. It is with the teacher, with 
the mature man or woman, that lies the responsibility for 
the tone of the class. The children will respond according 
to their individual capacity to the attitude of the teacher, be 
it warm and loving or cold and indifferent, be it small and 
personal or broad and liberal; and according to the daily 
life of the teacher, from his ruling love, will be the attitude 
with which he meets his class on Sundays. 

Children, by the very nature of their childhood, love a 
vigorously friendly spirit; and, if the warm affection that 
belongs to our doctrines could always accompany them 
while they were being taught, then the children would learn 
to love the doctrines, and learn to take an especial interest 
in applying them to life.. As I have suggested before, we 
must realize that we may be doing harm by religious in- 
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struction, that religious instruction of a cold and formal 
kind tends later on toa rejection of doctrine as of some- 
thing weak and insincere, and that the only true safeguard 
against this danger comes from the infusing of a genuine 
interest in truths and uses from the practice of them, in 
season and out of season, as the most precious heritage of 
life. Such love and teaching of the Word and of the 
doctrines must be genial and humane. It must be in touch 
with the feelings and sympathies of all the pupils. It must 
call out their individuality and cherish the expression of 
their thoughts. It must respect their freedom,.and it must 
take for granted that the common desire of the class, of 
both pupils and teacher, is to find out and lovingly obey the 
truth. 
ARTHUR A. CAREY. 
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THE ESSAYS OF JUDGE MASON. 


THE removal of Chief-Justice Albert Mason to the spiritual 
world on the first day of the present year has closed the remark- 
able series of papers which he has contributed to the REvIEw 
since its beginning, and has left upon the editors a sense of obli- 
gation which mere words cannot express. In the July issue we 
hope to print a memorial which could not be adequate if it were 
prepared in any haste. At this time it will be sufficient to look 
back over his contributions to our pages as the ripe thoughts of 
an unusually wise man, so humble and reverent before revealed 
truth that he very slowly studied and very fully reflected upon a 
subject before he expressed himself, and then was as ready to 
receive suggestions as if he were the youngest of our writers. 

Born and brought up in Plymouth County, Massachusetts, he 
did not reside in one of our societies in that district, but in Ply- 
mouth, where there were a few members of the church who natu- 
rally looked to him as their leader, and this led him to write a 
brief article on “ Lay Preaching,” as early as 1870, and it was 
printed in the Vew-/erusalem Magazine." In that brief article he 
deprecated the practice as “ but temporary in its usefulness, and 
having no place in the church when the Lord’s will is done on 
earth as it is in the heavens.” He was then some thirty-four 
years old, had received a fair, but not a college, education, and 
had read law with a good lawyer, but had not been in a law 
school. He had served honorably in the Federal army during 
the Civil War. He was the leading official of the town of Ply- 
mouth. Asa member of the State Legislature, as head of an 
important State Commission, as judge of the Superior Court, and 
finally for fifteen years as its chief justice, he made steady prog- 
ress in his calling, but it is of his spiritual progress as shown by 
his writings in our periodicals that we would now speak. 


* For September, 1870, Vol. XLIII. p. 236. 
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The old series of the Magazine closed in 1872 with forty-four 
annual volumes. A new series was begun in 1837 and continued 
until 1893, when the Review took the place of the monthly Maga- 
zine. From the beginning of this new series our friend was a 
contributor at about the rate of one article in a year. He took 
time always to be sure that he had reached the clearest thought 
possible to him, and he liked to talk over his views with friends 
before he put them into final form. His first article in the new 
series was on “ The Lawyer’s Use,” * and was a definition of that 
use as concerned with the “deepest things of civil life.” It 
places the standard so high that it will remain a permanent de- 
scription of great value. 

In subsequent articles he treated of Contributions to the 
Church, Fidelity in Uses, Dignity, Looking to the Mountains, 
Isolated Receivers, Political Evils, Economical Progress, School 
Problems, Nationalism, Economic Study, and Order in Charity. 
These subjects are mentioned to show the openness of his mind 
to all questions of: the day, and it will be seen on examination 
that he was always just to theorists, but always brought to bear 
upon their theories the calm light of principle. He belonged to 
the New-Church Club and to a club of thoughtful men in the 
town of Brookline, where he lived after 1874, and some of these 
papers were prepared when he took his turn as an essayist, while 
others grew out of his own religious life and that of his large 
family. 

When the REviEw began, Judge Mason had attained to an emi- 
nence in his State which was remarkable considering his modest 
education, but no one criticized his promotion, for all who knew 
him saw that he was a man of superior wisdom due to his thor- 
ough religiousness. He was an overworked man, however, and 
his health was seriously impaired, but still he gave his thoughts 
form in our pages. About that time a sensational young clergy- 
man printed a scornful arraignment of the churches of Judge 
Mason’s native town. The writer in the /orum was flippant and 
arrogant, but the town’s cause was in the hands of a man who 
had no scorn for the most unworthy accuser, and who wrote a 
“ Study of Sectarianism ”’? in the spirit of a candid examination 
of the religious aspects of the Pilgrim town. 


* New-Jerusalem Magazine, November, 1877, Vol. I. p.337. ? NEw-CHURCH 
REVIEW, July, 1894, Vol. I. p. 366. 
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The next year he produced a paper on “ American Loyalty or 
Allegiance to Law,” ' a careful study of a very serious condition ; 
in which article he pointed out the danger of the least disloyalty 
to law, whether it appeared in lynching criminals, or in purchasing 
legislatures, or in the evasion of taxes. His next paper was 
again of marked significance. Its subject was “Patience in 
Social Reform,” and he did not apologize for the existing social 
order, “‘ permeated with economic injustice,’’ but he deprecated 
bitterness and anarchistic theorizing, and exalted the effect of 
patient, tireless effort. 

In his essay on “The Ministry from a Layman’s Point of 
View,” ? he was, as always, considerate and cautious, but in effect 
he pleaded for the preaching of the Word and deprecated topical 
preaching with insufficient study. No paper which he ever wrote 
is more pathetic than this, for it indicates how a strong man, 
wearied with courts and external things, would go a long way on 
Sunday to get the bread and water of life eternal. ' 

Of his last article, “‘ The New-Church Organization and its Re- 
lations to the Religious World,” it need only be said that it showed 
all his deep interest in the religious welfare of the whole com- 
munity, all his careful meditation on a large problem, and all his 
clearness of vision in his conclusion that, if our organization is 
true to its message, it must keep its distinctive place in all mod- 
esty but with all fidelity. This paper, read to the Massachusetts 
Association, was recognized as the climax of his teachings. He 
was then feeble in body, but strong in mind, filled with faith and 
love from the Lord. 

In his passing on he has entered into a rest well earned, and 
has left with us an example of humility, of fidelity, and of broad 
sympathy, for which we are grateful. He was a wise man, wise 
in his teachableness and in his devoted service to God and man. 
May his help from above still be granted us! 


a. W. 


*NEw-CHURCH REVIEW, July, 1895, Vol. II. p. 341. 7? /did., July, 1903, 
Vol. X. p. 333. 
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THE FUNCTION OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


IT seems to be a somewhat periodic experience of the New 
Church that the value and efficacy of public worship should be 
seriously questioned and the query be raised if something else 
may not take its place and more effectively perform its intended 
use. It is suggested that with a New Church should come new 
methods and instrumentalities for reaching and uplifting men. It 
is, therefore, claimed that public worship as it is now conducted, 
and as it has been, substantially, conducted in the past, is out of 
harmony with the spirit of the New Church and the new age 
which it has ushered in. We distinctly recall the proposal, made 
a little more than a generation ago, that our worshipping congre- 
gations be resolved into graded classes, to be instructed accord- 
ing to their needs and capacities, these schools for instruction to 
occupy the place of the accustomed Sabbath morning worship. 

At present the matter is again up for discussion, and plans not 
wholly unlike that just referred to are set before us and pressed 
home upon our consideration. And the pressure gains weight 
and force from the fact that attendance upon public worship in 
the New Church, as elsewhere, has in later years somewhat de- 
creased. This fact, it is argued, shows conclusively that a change 
is demanded. The time-worn institution of public worship hav- 
ing failed to draw and hold people to the church, it is only the 
part of sound wisdom to adopt some other method for reaching 
and retaining them. 

With this argument it is not our purpose to take issue, for we 
are quite ready to admit that past methods may have been at 
fault, or if not seriously at fault in and for the past, they may be 
unsuited to present conditions. With the wealth of truth en- 
trusted to us — truth that the world seems in crying need of for 
practical application upon every plane of its living — it certainly 
becomes us to use any judicious means that we may see available 
to bring it home to the thought and life of the world at large. 
And especially does it behoove us to devise ways to give to those 
allied with us, and first of all to our own children, systematic in- 
struction in these truths, showing not only their theoretic beauty 
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but their practicability as working factors in our social as well as 
our individual living. 

But all this is of the nature of seed-sowing, and effective seed- 
sowing requires a receptive soil. In explaining the parable of the 
sower, the Lord says the seed sown “on the good ground are 
they, which in an honest and good heart, having heard the word, 
keep it, and bring forth fruit with patience.” Without “the hon- 
est and good heart ” — the sincere and open inward state — how- 
ever faithfully and systematically the seed may be sown, there 
will be no “ bringing forth of fruit.” And just here is to be dis- 
cerned the very great value of public worship— of public worship 
as it has existed in the New Church in the past, as it exists to-day, 
and as we believe it will continue essentially to exist in the future. 
For while the Lord has indeed made a new coming to men—a 
coming in which He has, as it were, laid open to their view His 
whole heart —the men to whom He has come do not inmostly 
differ from those of the past. They have the same constitution 
and the same spiritual needs. Now, as in the past, the truth re- 
quires to be impressed upon the heart. 

Hence the chief use of public worship is its impressive use. 
Important as is the sermon, it must be regarded as subordinate to 
the other features of the service, because their appeal is more 
directly to the heart than to the intellect. And yet, if the sermon 
be a true sermon, and not a mere lecture, if it be an affectionate 
opening of the Word with the purpose in view of bringing. forth 
that which shall satisfy the heart, as well as enlighten the mind, 
it will to a very great degree share in the impressive value of the 
entire service. And that it may do this it is of prime importance 
that it be addressed to quiet, affirmative, non-critical states. As 
the sermon itself is not to be argumentative or controversial, so 
argumentative, controversial states are to be steadfastly put aside 
by those who would receive the inestimable benefit which the 
church seeks to confer through its services of public worship. 
Indeed, the key-note of the state which is to be cultivated as 
alone suitable to a right-minded entrance upon these services is 
struck, as it should be, by the opening words in general use: ‘‘ The 
Lord is in His holy temple, let all the earth keep silence before 
Him.” Whatever is of the earth is to be silent. The clamor of 
dispute and self-assertion is to be hushed, for the Lord is in His 
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holy temple, and all who are there are presumably present to 
‘“‘ hear what God the Lord will speak.” And the entire service 
which follows is peculiarly suited to deepen and strengthen this 
childlike state of openness and receptivity. The prayer addressed 
to “‘Our Father, who art in the heavens,” the reading of the Word 
which is heard as a direct message from Him, the utterance with 
affirmative response of the Fatherly precepts which are given us 
as a means of entrance into the blessings of true living — all these 
are adapted to produce with the true worshipper a quietness of 
spirit that is promotive not only of trust, but of clear perceptions 
of truth. And the truths which are illustrated and inculcated in 
the sermon that follows will then find “ the good ground” wherein 
they can gain root and bring forth fruit. Even if there be occa- 
sional utterances in the discourse that awaken question, they will 
be met simply by the tacit “ nay, nay,” thus avoiding the “ more 
than this,” which so plainly “ cometh of evil.” 

In all this we find the special function of public worship to lie, 
chiefly, in the means which it affords of bringing men into child- 
like states — of exalting the little child that remains with us all, 
and permitting the Lord to set this little child in the midst, with 
the view to his ultimately having a settled and permanent place 


there. 
W. H. M. 


IMPOSSIBLE COMBINATIONS. 


Ir is well known that many attempts have been made in the 
past to effect a combination of the theology of the New Church 
and some private individual’s theory of social improvement, and 
so to produce at once the Utopian condition of things. Indeed, 
scarcely any one has come forward with a universal panacea 
without drawing to some extent on that theology. Of this the 
most striking example now current is the theory called Christian 
Science, brought by Mrs. Eddy to a general popularity, which is 
almost beyond belief, considering how ignorant she is of the 
themes which she deals with. It is said that not a few of her 
followers feel from early training that Swedenborg has aided them 
in their mental movement. 

We have been especially struck with this series of strange 
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combinations when reading Noyes’s “History of American 
Socialisms,”’ a work published in 1870. He there tells of some 
forty different attempts to reach a perfect condition through the 
formation of communities, and it is interesting to note that, 
while some of them were arrogantly irreligious, not a few were 
not only religious but made much of Swedenborg. 

When Robert Owen came to the United States in 1824 to de- 
vote property and life to the founding of an ideal state, he in- 
augurated a movement of which Noyes says that, “ the beginning 
of the Owen movement in this country was signalized by a 
conjunction with Swedenborgianism.” One of Owen’s first 
friends, Daniel Roe, is spoken of as a “ minister of the New- 
Jerusalem Church,” and he drew forth from Cincinnati to Yellow 
Springs “a very superior class of people.” Now Owen was at 
that time a bitter skeptic, and later a spiritist. What hope was 
there of such a combination? The Yellow Springs community - 
so formed by Owen and Roe did not last a year. 

Brook Farm in Massachusetts was made up of honest and 
gentle people, though wholly unaccustomed to farming. Its 
members were Unitarians, some of them ministers of that con- 
nection. Noyes says that it “brought not only a new socialism 
but a new religion, and that religion was Swedenborgianism,” 
and he goes on to explain in general why people who were scien- 
tific, the mystics, the Unitarians, and the infidels all “liked 
Swedenborg; he suited all sorts.” This sweeping statement, it 
will be seen, covers many of the communities of that strange 
period, which communities died generally within three years of 
their beginning. 

The Fourier movement followed that of Owen, and it had two 
periodicals, the PAa/anx and the Harbinger. A list of writers is 
given, and among them we note the names of Otis Clapp, Henry 
James, and J. J. G. Wilkinson. Rev. Solyman Brown, a minister 
of the New Church, was prominent in the Fourier conventions. 
Now, Fourier was an unpractical Frenchman, whose followers 
found themselves mastered by his rhetoric, but left with little but 
negative criticism of the existing order, and so many of them 
looked to spiritism, while a few held to Swedenborg. A very 
respectable Fourierite community was formed at Leraysville, 
Pa., by Rev. L. C. Belding and other members of the New 
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Church, but “the whole affair came to an end in about eight 
months.” 

In 1848 a book appeared in New York with the title, ‘‘ The 
True Organization of the New Church as indicated in the 
Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and demonstrated by Charles 
Fourier.” The unnamed writer says in his preface : — 


I dedicate this work to the adherents of Fourier and Swedenborg. The 
doctrines of these two great men cannot remain separate. The doctrine of 
Fourier is an application to life of Swedenborg’s theories. I attempt to in- 
troduce the doctrines of Fourier to the followers of Swedenborg as the 
foundation of their church. 


Some four hundred and fifty pages are filled with this essay. 
A review of it by Caleb Reed was printed in the Mew Jerusalem 
Magazine for June, 1848, and was written in a kindly and just 
way, but in the effort to point out the utter incompatibility of the 
two systems sought to be combined. When we remember that 
Andrew J. Davis claimed to be, by mediumship, “‘ the American 
Swedenborg,” and greatly influenced Professor George Bush, and 
that Thomas L. Harris, of several communities, claimed to reveal 
what Swedenborg left untold, we can see, without going into dis- 
agreeable details, to what a degree Swedenborg’s name has been 
used, innocently or wickedly, in nefarious combinations. All 
these combinations have ended in necessary disaster, but the 
name of Swedenborg remains untarnished and of increasingly 
good repute. 

The lesson of this rapid glance at a strange chapter of history 
is clearly that all such combinations should be avoided, and that 
the people of the New Church, however criticized by those who 
enthusiastically declare from time to time for such combinations, 
should not allow themselves to be seduced. 


T. F.. W. 
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THE WELSH REVIVAL. 


A GREAT revival is going on in Wales. The leader of it, Evan 
Roberts, says: “I believe that the world is upon the threshold of 
a great religious revival, and I pray daily that I may be allowed 
to help bring this about.” Some of the leading preachers of 
England and of this country have echoed these words. The 
visits of the Rev. W. J. Dawson, of London, to this country, and 
of American preachers to England, has the promotion of this in 
view. And the spontaneous awakening of religious interest in 
Schenectady, New York, when the usual week of prayer, at the 
beginning of the year, unexpectedly became a general revival 
lasting a month, is regarded as confirmatory in a little degree of 
this expectation; while the editor of the Review of Reviews, 
London, Mr. W. T. Stead, is writing it up from personal observa- 
tions and experience, adding many reasons from the history of 
revivals in the past to show that the conditions are now ripe for 
the great religious awakening of the century. 

This is a surprise to many of us who have come into the habit 
of thinking that the agé of revivals, like the “age of miracles,” 
belongs to the past; and that thenceforth the emotions are to 
be kept under the control of reason in religious experience. 
Shall we now conclude that Wales is an exception on account of 
the peculiarly emotional temperament of its people, and the hard 
conditions of life in a coal-mining country? or shall we conclude 
that revivals, freed from objectionable features, may still have a 
place of usefulness with multitudes in this new age of enlighten- 
ment? 

Certainly much that has been objectionable in the revivals of 
the past is disappearing from these in the present. Of that in 
Schenectady we read : — 


Christ as the Ultimate in Christian life and experience is the message that 
is being given from the united pulpits of this city. The churches have united 
as never before; the fraternal spirit is truly Christlike. This movement has 
arisen quietly, as it were accidentally. No one knows from whence it came 
or whither it is going. We are working and laboring together to exalt Jesus 
Christ; that is our only message, and every minister is dead in earnest to de- 
liver that message. The gradual growth of these meetings has been a surprise 
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to all concerned. We did not believe that there were thousands of people in 
this city so eager to hear the gospel message as to come night afternight... . 
The excitement usually manifested in the old-time revival meetings was no- 
ticeable by its absence. * 


Even more like the first Pentecost read the accounts of the 
revival in Wales. The London Christian World says that a work 
of earnest preparation had been going on in many churches for 
nearly two years—a deepening of earnestness in the young 
people’s meetings, and a growing expectancy — when at length 
the flame burst out by an unexpected agency in the litttle village 
of Lougher. 

Evan Roberts is described as a tall, graceful youth, twenty-six 
years of age, with muscles hardened by labor in the coal-mines 
and at the smithy.. Like many a Welshman he is a poet. From 
childhood he had looked toward the Methodist ministry. His 
own account of how he came to his present work, in response to 
Mr. Stead’s inquiry, is in part as follows : — 


For a long time I was much troubled in my soul and my heart by thinking 
over the failure of Christianity. . . . One night after I had been in great dis- 
tress praying about this, I went to sleep, and at one o’clock in the morning I 
suddenly awoke, and found myself, with unspeakable awe and joy, in the very 
presence of Almighty God, and for the space of four hours I was privileged 
to speak face to face with Him as a man speaks face to face with a friend. 
. .. No, I was wide awake. And it was not only that morning, but every 
morning for three or four months. Always I enjoyed four hours of that won- 
derful communion with God. I cannot describe it. I felt it, and it seemed 
to change all my nature, and I saw things in a different light, and I knew that 
God was going to work in the land, and not this land only, but in all the 
world. 


Then he went away to college to prepare for the ministry, 
and for a month lost these morning communions, to his great sor- 
row. Then the vision returned, and bade him go and speak to 
his people in his own village. But he did not go for a week, 
he dreaded it somuch. The vision of himself speaking to his 
old friends and companions in the village schoolroom haunted 
him until he went, and the revival began. From a few young 
people coming out of curiosity to hear him, the numbers in- 
creased until all came from miles around. Shops closed early, 


* The Rev. George R. Lunn in the Homiletic Review, Vol. XLIX. p. 208. 
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and workmen hurried in late in their working clothes. The 
papers began to talk of him as a “wonderful preacher,” and 
neighboring churches asked him to come to them. Ministers 
came to hear him, and returned home mystified by the simple 
power of the young man, and with new impulses in their hearts 
for better and harder work. 

The results are said to be wonderful, indeed, if the work is to 
be judged by its fruits. Liquor drinking has been greatly re- 
duced. A number of taverns have been closed for want of pat- 
ronage, and other resorts of vice are being forsaken. Arrests 
have been reduced seventy-five per cent in some places. Quar- 
reling and profanity are disappearing from the streets. Carters 
and drivers in the pits are more humane to their animals. And 
debts are being paid as never before, and differences are being 
healed. 

The remarkable difference from revivals of the past is found 
in the fact that hell has no place in it—no attempt is made to 
excite fear. Nothing but love is preached. Evan Roberts 
says :— 

I have merely preached the religion of Jesus Christ as I myself have ex- 
perienced it. God has “made me glad,” and I am showing to others the 
great joy of serving Him, a joy so great, so wonderful, that I shall never be 
able to express it in its completeness. We are teaching no sectarian doctrine, 
only the wonder and the beauty of Christ’s love, the love of man for Him, 
and the love of man for man. 

I have been asked concerning my methods. I have none. I never prepare 
the words I shall speak. I leave all that to Him. I am not the source of 
this revival. I am only one agent in what is growing to be a multitude. I 
am not moving men’s hearts and changing men’s lives; not I, but “God 
worketh in me.” 


It is too soon to comment at any length upon this remarkable 
event. There is every appearance of absolute honesty and hu- 
mility of purpose in Evan Roberts and in many of his followers. 
If his sorrow over the condition of the Christian church was as 
genuine as it appears to have been, and his prayers for help as 
earnest as they seem, they may, indeed, have been answered 
as he believes; and this great revival may, indeed, be of the 
Holy Spirit, as he declares with the utmost humility and thanks- 
giving. And if it does not, and cannot, last as he hopes, and 
never becomes as world-wide as he expects, still it seems to be 
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doing a great deal of good, probably not unmixed with some 
evil — for what is in this world?—if it brings the rough coal- 
miners of Wales into some tenderness towards the love of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and some improvement of conduct on that 
account. 

One remarkable thing about it is that Evan Roberts was sent 
out before he could study the theology of the past, and have his 
mind clouded by its falsities. He seems to preach the simple 
gospel of primitive Christianity. Mr. Stead sums it up as 
follows : — 


Do you desire an outpouring of the Holy Spirit? 

Four conditions must be observed : — 

1. Is there any sin in your past life that you have not confessed to God? 
On your knees at once. Your past must be at peace. 

2. Is there anything in your life that is doubtful? Anything that you 
cannot decide whether it is good or evil? Away with it! There must not be! 

3. Obey the Spirit. 

4. Confess Christ publicly before men. 


H. C. H. 


BABISM. 


For some years persons who are fond of Oriental religion 
have been interested in a new cult commonly known as Babism, 
and now a genial young Persian, Ali Kuli Khan, is in the United 
States as a missionary of that faith, and he speaks good English, 
so that he makes a very favorable impression. 

Indeed nothing could be more attractive to some minds than 
Babism. In the first place it has a strong element of personal 
leadership, and again it is broadly inclusive of everything dear 
toany one. The personal element was furnished in the first place 
by a humble man of southern Persia, who called himself “the 
Bab,” or the gate; that is, the forerunner of an incarnation or 
manifestation of God. Mohammedans hate apostasy, and they 
imprisoned the Bab, and at last put him to death in Teheran.: 
This was about fifty years ago. Just then arose Baha Ullah, a 
young man of good family, who espoused the Bab’s teaching and 
gave himself this name, which means the glory or manifestation 
of God. He was in turn persecuted, and was imprisoned suc- 
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cessively in Bagdad, Constantinople, Adrianople, and Acre. In 
that desolate prison city on the shore of Palestine he ended 
his earthly life about twelve years ago, as the adored head of a 
great sect said to contain millions. Before his death he ap- 
pointed as his successor his eldest son, Abbas Effendi, known to 
the Babists as “Our Master,” a man of fine presence, and treated 
by his followers with reverence. Here, then, is the strong per- 
sonal element which so many crave and which they find in Mrs. 
Eddy, Alexander Dowie, Sanford, and their fellows. 

Then the doctrine of the Bab is admirably adapted to the 
popular mind. There is a mass of literature taken down by 
amanuenses from the lips of these three men, every word being 
apparently considered to be inspired of God. And all of it rests 
on the principle of universal peace, on the acceptance of every 
religion as a part of Babism, and on the recognition of human 
equality. A Jew, a Christian, a Moslem, accepting every other 
religion as no less true than his own, is thereby a Babist. 

Nothing is more likely to make a wide sweep than this new 
cult, but it obviously has nothing new to teach, and has quite too 
much of Oriental hero-worship in it. 


T. F. W. 


BIBLE CRITICISM. 


A causTIc writer in the Contemporary Review of February 
last has dealt with the current criticism of the Bible in a way to 
afford much entertainment to the general reader. His topic is, 
“The Bankruptcy of Higher Criticism,” and he at once proceeds 
to declare that there is one bad result of the revival of learning, 
namely, “the blind admiration of words.” Men have studied 
too much the words of the Greek authors and their thoughts too 
little. “The dicta of the philologist, without any further quali- 
fication, have been accepted with even greater admiration and 
adulation than have the great words of the great pioneers of 
human thought.” 

The writer, Dr. Emil Reich, declares that Copernicus, Kepler, 
Descartes, Bruno, and Spinoza got no thanks in their days for 
deep thinking, but that the philologist Scaliger was honored with 
a professorship at Leyden; that Pascal and Bacon and Shake- 
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speare and Lessing were neglected, while Casaubon and Heyne 
and Bentley were rewarded for merely verbal learning. But now, 
he holds, the case is even worse. The world allows itself to be 
lectured on ancient history by “some little German philological 
pedant,” yet it is declared that, “the professor’s training in 
ancient languages has cast his mind in a mould little suited to 
historical investigation.” 

The result of setting mere scholars of words to interpret the 
lives of the great men of the far past is that “Lycurgus has 
been dissolved into a myth, Theseus and Romulus have been 
murdered, and they are moving to attack Moses and even Jesus 
Himself.” Professor Hugo Winkler especially “dissolves into 
myth the small portion of Jewish history which had been merci- 
fully left to us.” 


What person has hitherto been more historical than Joseph? But to Pro- 
fessor Winkler he is an obvious astral myth, for in GEN. xliii. 5, does he not 
come at noon? And is not this clear proof that he is a mere personification 
of the sun? Besides we must recollect that Joseph dreamed that the sun, 
moon, and eleven stars bowed down to him; and whom should they bow to, 
save the sun? Joshua, too,isthesun. For heis the son of Nun, and does 
not Nun, being interpreted, mean fish, and does not the sun at the spring 
equinox issue from the constellation of Pisces? What could be more con- 
clusive? Besides, does it not amply explain why Joshua’s companion is 
Caleb? Now Caleb is Kaleb, and Kaleb is Kelb, and Kelb is a dog. So, of 
course, Caleb is clearly put for the dog-star Sirius. 


Having thus held up Winkler to ridicule, Dr. Reich takes up 
Jensen, who, on the other hand, finds that Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Simeon, Joseph, Moses, Joshua, and Saul are all made out 
of the Chaldean Gilgamish, for Gilgamish slew the heavenly bull 
and Moses destroyed the golden calf. It is because of the 
erudition of critics of this class that they have not been refuted. 
The average man stands in awe of them and accepts in humility 
what they say. Any one who thinks a little will see the “ wrong- 
headedness”’ of it all. 

Finally, Dr. Reich turns the critical position by bringing for- 
ward Captain Merker’s account of the negro tribe in German 
East Africa called Masai. After some years of study of their 
traditions, Captain Merker has published the coincidences be- 
tween their traditions and Genesis. Their usage in worship is 
simple. A few old men recite their faith, but they have no 
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priestly class. They believe that God created all things, that the 
first man and woman were placed in a garden where all the fruits 
except one were to be eaten. But they ate the forbidden fruit, 
hid themselves in shame, and replied to God’s inquiry, as in 
Genesis, that the woman led the man to do it, and the serpent 
induced the woman by saying that by eating it they would be- 
come as God. Then they were driven out of the garden. The 
Masai have the account of Cain and Abel, of the flood and a 
holy man who was saved from it by means of an ark, in which 
he placed his family and certain animals. The dove and the 
rainbow also come into the account. So with the giving of the 
Law from a mountain amid thunders. 

These people have no knowledge of the contents of the New 
Testament. They have had no contact with missionaries, and, of 
course, none with Babylonian traditions. There is even no trace 
among them of Egyptian influence. The inference is plain that 
from some ancient source they obtained these accounts, and that 
the migrating peoples of Egypt and Babylonia drew from the 
same source, all as Dr. Reich believes, starting from Arabia. 
Philology does not avail here. Our Bible did not come from the 
Masai, nor from Babylonia, as critics now hold, and their argu- 
ments fall to the ground. Other nations like the Masai will be 
found. The critic will become more and more confused. “ Higher 
criticism has arrived at its final term: bankruptcy.” 

So ends a very readable article, looking in the right direction. 
Philology has been’ pushed too far. Common sense has been 
thrust aside. The result is feeble guessing which solves nothing. 
All this is proof that, “ without doctrine the Word is not under- 
stood, and that such doctrine must be drawn from and confirmed 
by the letter of the Word” (Doctrine of Sacred Scripture, 50). 
That is to say, every Bible student must have his principle, which 
may be that it is a book of sun-myths, or of Babylonian legends 
of heroes, or of the products of Jewish priestcraft. These 
principles may capture the public mind for a time, may appear in 
heavy volumes, and may be heard in pulpits, but they are absurd 
and must go their way in disgrace at last. : 

To the New-Church student of the Bible the doctrine or prin- 
ciple is that the Word is a revelation from God, using earthly 
language and thoughts for its outward form, but containing the 
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divine truth of life, going back to the beginning of man’s religious 
history and onward to his goal of truly spiritual life; thus that 
mere philological criticism, however interesting, can not interpret 
revelation. This doctrine suffers no confusion, but is confirmed 
by every opening of historical records and by the traditions of 
all peoples like the Masai. With this doctrine one may be 
patient while meagre superficial theories “‘have their day and 


cease to 
T. F. W. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


THE SEVENTH CHAPTER OF MATTHEW. 


As we read through the sermon of which this chapter is the 
last part, we see that the thought passes from inward motive to 
outward conduct. The deeper search into the spirit of the deca- 
logue precedes, with injunctions as to prayer, stewardship, anx- 
iety, and the like, but the closing words seem to relate especially 
to our dealings with others. 

Men must not “judge lest they be judged.” We have, of 
course, the power of rational judgment, of comparison of qualities 
and utilities; and we must use it in trading, in assisting the 
needy, in electing officers, in giving employment, and in choosing 
our social companionships. We know that the Lord judged 
the Pharisees by pointing them out to be “whited sepulchres ”’ 
(MATT. xxiii. 27). It is therefore common to modify this com- 
mand, “ Judge not,” by substituting for it the other words, “ Judge 
not according to appearance;” but this is not to be so under- 
stood as to weaken this simple precept. 

The Lord’s meaning is to be seen from His conduct. While 
He did designate the Pharisees as hypocrites in order to diminish 
their baneful influence, yet He did not come as a judge. He 
did not come “to condemn the world, but to save the world” 
(JouN iii.17). He said to the Jews, “ Ye judge after the flesh, I 
judge no man” (JOHN viii. 15). His teaching was: “ If any man 
hear my words and believe not, I judge him not; for I came not 
to judge the world, but to save the world” (Joun xii. 47). On 
the cross He would not condemn His tormentors, but prayed 
that they might be forgiven, for they knew not what they did. 
(LUKE xxiii, 34.) 

The Lord’s attitude was one of love. He did not judge from 
truth alone, by which every life would be condemned as hope- 
lessly imperfect, but He sought from infinite love the salvation of 
all. “Hath no man condemned thee?” He asked the sinful 
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woman. She answered, “No man, Lord.” “Neither do I con- 
demn thee; go and sin no more.” (JOHN viii. 11.) 

If we suppress love, and cherish the condemnatory spirit, we 
shall judge ourselves. By measuring others so narrowly and 
unhopefully we shall make ourselves narrow and unhopeful. By 
looking at the mote in the brother’s eye and concerning ourselves 
with it alone, we shall overlook the beam in our own. The 
other’s small error will blind us to our own great deficiency of 
wisdom. 

The distinction between that necessary, outward judgment of 
courts, and the inward judgment which is prohibited, is well 
brought out in “ Marriage Love” 523: — 


The Lord saith, “ Judge not lest ye be judged” (Marr. vii. 1), by which 
judgment of any one’s moral and civil life in the world cannot be meant, but 
judgment of one’s spiritual and heavenly life is meant. Who does not see that 
if it were not allowable to judge of the moral life of those who dwell with one 
in the world, society would perish? What would society become, if there 
were no public judgments and if no one had his judgment of another? But 
it is not allowable to judge the quality of the inner mind or soul, thus of 
one’s spiritual state, and therefore of the lot after death, because this is 
known to the Lord alone; and the Lord does not reveal this except after 
death, in order that every one may do what he does from liberty, and that 
good or evil may thus be from him and so in him, and hence he may live to 
himself and be his own forever. ... A general judgment like this, “If you 
are such inwardly as you appear outwardly to be, you will be saved or con- 
demned,” is permitted; but a special judgment like this, “ You are inwardly 
such and therefore you will be saved or condemned,” is not permitted. 


Undoubtedly we are prone to carry this permission too far, and 
some unprofitable controversy would be avoided if we made 
more effort to learn and do the truth and were less given to 
pointing out publicly what we conceive to be the serious errors of 
those who by race or temperament or education may have a 
different way of apprehending truth and of expressing their views. 

As the command to judge not turns us toward a loving appre- 
ciation of others, so we are next warned not to go to the extreme 
of credulity or dependence in our relations with the vile and the 
wicked. We must keep safe the better aspirations and the new 
truths, and not yield them to those who care only to destroy our 
spiritual life, to “turn again and rend ”’ us. 

Avoiding both these extremes we are to find the path of true 
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progress. “ Ask, seek, knock,” are spoken of the will, the intel- 
lect, and the life. We ask by cherishing the desire to improve. 
This is the essential beginning of progress. We are to ask 
“ believing” (MATT. xxi. 22), that is, in trustful dependence on the 
Lord. We must ask “in His name” ( JOHN xiv. 14), because the 
will subordinated to Him will gain its holy ends. Then, after 
the desire is formed, we seek for the way of its accomplishment, 
and there is great joy in finding out how to do what is good. 
We are all inventors here by the divine aid, if we seek not our 
own wills but the will of Him who sends us ( JoHN v. 30). And 
we knock and it is opened by daily assiduous righteousness. 

The Lord illustrated this by the high example of the earthly 
parent. As the child asking for the little loaf of Palestine bread 
does not receive a stone of like shape, as he does not get a viper 
when he asks for a little fish, so our craving for good and truth 
will not be answered with mere law and persuasive falsity. In 
other words, “If ye abide in me and my words abide in you, ye 
shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto you.” (JOHN 
xv. 7.) 

Out of this true parental care comes the command to do to 
others what we would have them do to us. As the Heavenly 
Father gives to all. the best they can receive, so each one is to 
give loving thought to the welfare of others. This law of mu- 
tual love is a silver rule, for that of loving others better than our- 
selves is golden; but it is the spiritual meaning of “ the Law and 
the Prophets,” which in their natural meaning teach retaliation. 
(Arcana Ceelestia, 548.) 

In order now that we may attain to this life, the Lord bids us 
“Enter in at the strait gate.” Where few walk, the path is nar- 
row. Where many walk, the path is wide. All the people were 
being led by the priests and scribes on the broad road. The 
Lord was leading on the narrow and neglected one. This road 
leads to life, but it is one of discipline and restraint. A difficult 
path He saw that it would be for the “few” who were upon it; 
and it does not lie open and inviting, but obscure and aloof. In 
“* Heaven and Hell,” 534, we have a description of the two roads 
from the other life, showing how the Lord’s parables repeat 
themselves there in significant scenes. 

We are to beware of “ false prophets,” of all that would lead us 
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astray as we tread the narrow way. Falsity in religion is false 
prophecy, which may pretend to innocence, but seeks to destroy, 
as do wolves among sheep. The safe rule is to look for the 
“fruits ” of all teaching, internal fruit being meant by grapes, and 
external by figs (Arcana Ceelestia, 5117). Hatred shows itself ina 
thorny life; the fault-finding spirit is like a thistle. The trees of 
life along the path bear fruits of good deeds strengthening the 
traveller ; but all growths bearing evil deeds as their fruit, show 
that we are upon the wrong road, and must return or be lost. 

It will not suffice, the Lord went on to say, so to hear Him and 
to be interested in Him as to make but little progress toward 
self-conquest, but we must do His will and so know Him as our 
Saviour. Otherwise we do not “ know” Him and He does not 
know us, because we do not reciprocate His love, but depart 
from Him, working iniquity. _ 

These two ways of life, of the two roads and of the real and 
only seeming religious lives, are set forth in the parable of the 
builders. The one rests his foundation of character on the very 
‘“‘ rock,” on the truth as it is in the Lord, the truth that He is the 
Saviour of men; but the other builds on the “sand” of knowl- 
edge in the memory not compacted by the controlling purpose of 
loving service. When the storms of temptation come to both 
men, false thoughts inflowing, and false reasonings flooding their 
minds, and false impulses seeking to overthrow them, the one 
man stands firm, but the other falls ; because the rock cannot be 
moved, but the shifting sands yield at once. The fall is great 
because the collapse is complete and nothing is left, not one 
stone upon another that is not thrown down. 

It is no wonder that the people were “ astonished,”’ feeling t the 
vital power of His words; and as we listen and obey from day to 
day, we see more and more clearly the difference between the 
talk of fallible scribes and the very Word of God made flesh, full 
of grace and truth. | 
T. F. W. 
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AFFECTIO BONI AND AFFECTIO 


THESE expressions are of very frequent occurence in the Latin 
of Swedenborg’s writings, and the right understanding and right 
translation of them is of no small importance.. For many years 
they have been a subject of doubt and perplexity to students, 
and especially to translators of the Writings. 

The translations themselves give evidence that, all along, for 
the most part, the earlier translators aimed to give in the transla- 
tion, as nearly as possible, the exact sense of the original. This 
ever-present and justly controlling idea led the earliest, and 
many of the later, translators into an extremely literal, even 
verbal rendering, which not unfrequently represented the words 
better than the sense of the original. In more recent years this 
defect of the earlier translations has come to be so keenly real- 
ized that efforts have been made, and are being made, to produce 
translations which will give, not so much word for word render- 
ing, as clear, actual expression, as nearly as may be, of the 
exact ideas of the original, in more perspicuous and more easily 
understandable, because idiomatic, English. These laudable 
and hopeful efforts have been, of course, not without their 
defects, and have been successful more or less, according to the 
intelligence, judgment, and literary skill of the translator. 

The tendency to close verbal rendering in the earlier transla- 
tions led to the production of phrases which were strange to the 
English language, but which from long usage in the New Church 
have become habitual, and so have entered into its accepted 
vocabulary. In some cases such unfamiliar forms of expression 
were necessary, for want of terms otherwise to give adequate or 
exact expression to truths, or forms of truth, that were themselves 
new to the language — because new to the people who have 
made and used the language, and whose vehicle of thought it is. 
In so far as the terms or phrases are thus necessary they ought 
to be, nay, must be retained; and being in such cases needful 
innovations they add to the scope and richness of the language, 
just as the new truths they express add to the breadth and wealth 
of thought the language can give utterance to. 
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But some of the forms of expression thus introduced were not 
necessary ; and yet, having become habitual, there is a quite 
natural conservative disposition on the part of many to adhere to 
the use of them, as if they were an indispensable part of what is 
called “ distinctive New-Church terminology.” Many intelligent 
and careful students of the Writings have become convinced that 
the phrases “affection of good,” and “affection of truth,” as 
translations of affectio boni and affectio veri, are among such 
unnecessary innovations, and that they are not harmless innova- 
tions, but obscure the real sense, and tend to perplex and even 
to mislead the reader. Whether this is really so, is a serious 
and important question ; and is not so much a question of gram- 
mar as of doctrine. But before entering upon the doctrinal part 
of the question it is best to make quite clear as to the grammati- 
cal point involved. Does a correct grammatical rendering of 
these phrases into English demand the use of of for the genitive, 
rather than for? The affirmative of this has lately been so 
strongly assumed that it has been declared to be, “ indisputably, 
the only literal rendering”; and recent translators who have used 
jor are in effect charged with being unfaithful to the obvious 
meaning of the original, and introducing their personal opinions 
instead of translating. (JVew-Church Life, Vol. XXIV. p. 370°.) 

Every scholar knows — if sometimes unmindful of the fact — 
that the Latin genitive, though primarily possessive or subjec- 
tive, is yet very far from being always a possessive or subjective 
case. How frequently it is objective has apparently not always 
been realized. Zumpt affirms that, “The objective genitive is 
used very extensively in Latin” (Latin Grammar, § 423, Long- 
man, 1861). And so Andrews and Stoddard (1866), § 211, 
R. 2¢. Probably it is nowhere more frequentlyused than in 
the Latin of Swedenborg ; and when the genitive is objective, a 
true literal rendering is made with for, or of, or other preposition, 
according as the sense requires. And when the sense requires 
Jor it is as distinctly mistranslation to use of as it is to say for 
when of is required. 

To affirm that, “If Swedenborg had intended to speak of the 
affection for good and /or truth he would have used the expres- 
sion fro bono and pro vero,” is an entirely unwarranted assump- 
tion. Swedenborg wrote in Latin, and in idioms of the Latin 
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language, and not in special accommodation to possible exigen- 
cies of translation into English. At the least, if it be assumed 
that he was wont to thus accommodate himself to our language, 
some proof of it should be given. 

The rule as defined by the grammatical authorities is, that, — 


The genitive is subjective when it denotes that to which a thing belongs 
( ossessive), or the subject of the action, or feeling, etc., in the noun which it 


limits. 
It is objective when it denotes the object toward which the action or 


feeling implied is directed. 
And thus, that, — 


Whether a genitive is subjective or objective, is to be determined by the 
meaning of the words, and by their connection. .. . The same, or similar 
words, in different connections, may express both significations. (Andrews 
and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar, 1866, p. 207; #bid. by Preble, 1888, § 353 (2) )- 


As a further help to determine whether a genitive is objective, 
it is laid down that, — 

The objective genitive is used with substantives of transitive signification, 
to express the object of the transitive force. Such substantives are those which 
are derived from transitive verbs, and express the notion of the verb; others 
denote affection, etc. (Madvig, § 283.) 


Now, not only are nouns denoting affection specifically men- 
. tioned in the rule, as an example, but aféctio is “ a substantive of 
transitive signification, derived from a transitive verb;” and the 
objects of its transitive force, Jonum and verum, in the phrases in 
question, in any grammatical meaning of the words, are never 
subjects but objects of affection. Up to the time when Sweden- 
borg wrote, and to the time and state of language which the gram- 
mars and dictionaries represent, it does not appear that donum 
and verum in Latin, and their correlatives good and truth in Eng- 
lish, were ever known as subjects of affection, but only as odjects 
of affection. And they are not now thought of, or conceived of, 
as exercising or giving forth affection, by the intelligent people 
who know and use the language as it was andis. And this is the 
reason why the expressions “ affection of good,” and “ affection 
of truth,” are “ not intelligible to the ordinary reader ;” for when 
by.all accustomed usage, and by every rule of grammatical inter- 
pretation the genitives are objective, to express them as if pos- 
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sessive appears incongruous, casts the mind into doubt as to the 
meaning, and entirely fails to elucidate. We are now looking at 
the matter only from the grammatical point of view, for the literal 
rendering is a question of grammar. It is very far then from 
being “indisputable, that the only literal rendering of affectio bont 
and affectio veri is ‘affection of good’ and ‘affection of truth’”’; 
and any translators who may have admitted that the translations 
with for are “not a literal rendering, but an interpretation, con- 
sidered necessary because the old forms are not intelligible to the 
ordinary reader,” must have been singularly unmindful of gram- 
matical facts and principles governing the case; and must have 
decided the question of subjective or objective genitive — if they 
really made a study of it at all — not according to any grammati- 
cal meaning of the words and context, but by some occult mean- 
ing, extra-grammatical, assumed to be involved in the words, and 
giving them a signification, to the grammars and dictionaries and 
to common usage unknown. If it can be shown from the Wri- 
tings that Swedenborg thus used the words extra-grammatically, 
then these genitives should in such instances be treated as pos- 
sessive, and rendered by of; for the author’s meaning must be 
given at all events, as nearly as it can be. That is the only ob- 
ject of translation. But if this cannot be shown, then the geni- 
tives are certainly not possessive, but objective, and are literally 
translatable by /or, or by whatever preposition will truly express - 
the sense of the original. At the same time it should be had in 
mind that, though the relation expressed by the English possess- 
ive case is always subjective and must be rendered by of, yet 
the use of of does not itself make the case possessive or sub- 
jective. It may still be objective; for the objective genitive may 
also be rendered by o/* —and sometimes should be — or by any 
preposition that will best express the sense. It is a matter of 
idiom. In other words, it is not the preposition that makes the 
case subjective or objective, but “the meaning of the words and 
the connection.” The preposition used, if ill chosen and not 
idiomatic, may confuse and perplex the reader, but does not really 
alter the sense. For example, in ‘“‘ Divine Love and Wisdom,” 
404, “Affection for truth and perception of truth (affectio veri 
et perceptio veri) are two faculties of the understanding.” Here 


* Andrews and Stoddard, § 211 R. 24, 
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both of the genitives are objective—because the nouns that 
govern them, derived from transitive verbs, “have a transitive 
signification”; and yet.in perceptio veri the genitive must, idio- 
matically, be translated with of; while in afféctio veri in the same 
sentence it idiomatically requires for. And if, misusing the prep- 
ositions, we say, “ perception for truth,” and “ affection of truth,” 
they still remain objective — because the grammatical reason re- 
mains which makes them such; and by this ungrammatical ren- 
dering we do not really change the sense, but only obscure it and 
mystify the reader, with the possibility that he may be misled 
into a misunderstanding of the sense. 

But all these considerations do little more than clear the way 
for the true rendering of affectio boni and affectio veri, by show- 
ing that, grammatically, the genitives in these phrases are not, as 
has been assumed, obviously possessive, requiring o/, but, appar- 
ently at least, are objective, idiomatically requiring for — so that, 
at the least, the way is open to treat them as objective, with the 
presumption in favor of it; and that, therefore, if they are to be 
taken as possessive it must be shown that Swedenborg used the 
terms in a new and unaccepted sense, that is extra-grammati- 
cally. It thus becomes a question of doctrine — of what Sweden- | 
borg really meant to teach by the terms he used. And here, as 
in all cases, he must be made, as far as possible, his own inter- 
preter. Let us then seek for his own definition of these phrases. 

In the last part of the work on “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” 
' where Swedenborg explains the order and method of man’s 
initial development, he has much to say about affectio veri. In 
n. 404, after referring to the first state of the infant man after 
birth, as a state of mere ignorance, in which there is “no 
thought of the understanding, but only an obscure affection of 
love or of the will,”’ he says : — 


It is known, that in the second state of man in infancy there is an affection 
for knowing (affectio sciendi). Through this the infant child learns to speak, 
learns to read, and afterwards learns, in succession, such things as are of the 
understanding. Love, which is of the will, operates this . . . else it would 
not be done. Every man after birth has the affection for knowing (afectio 
sciendi), and through this learns such things as by degrees form, increase, 
and perfect the understanding. . . . From this comes an affection for truth 
(affectio veri); for when the man from affection for knowing (¢x affectione 
sciendi) has become intelligent, he is moved, not so much by affection for 
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knowing (affectione ad sciendum), as by an affection for reasoning (ad ratio- 
nandum), and for concluding (ad concludendum) such things as are of his 
love — economic, or civil, or moral. 


It should be noted here that the author interprets his genitive 
in affectio sciendi as objective, by varying the form of expression 
in the same sentence to affctione ad eae And then he 
goes on to say, that, — | 


When this affection is elevated to spiritual things it becomes an affection 
for spiritual truth (affectio veri spiritualis.) That its first or initiament was 
the affection for knowing (affectio sciendi), may be seen from this —that affec- 
tion for truth is an exalted affection for knowing (affectio veri sit exaltata 
affectio sciendi). For, to be affected by truths is, from affection to desire to 
know them. 


We have here then a very distinct and clear definition of 
affectio veri —also, in effect, an incidental interpretation of its 
genitive as objective, by the author himself. Very numerous 
passages might be quoted from the Writings in confirmation, if it 
were necessary, but this one passage is so conclusive that it 
might appear superfluous. We venture, however, to refer to a 
few as examples: Such expressions are frequent as, “affection 
for truth, for the sake of truth (affectio veri propter verum),” 
(Heaven and Hell, 347), and in “ Arcana Cceelestia,” 5639, and 
many other places, we have, affectio boni et veri propter bonum 
et verum et non propter se (aftection for good and truth for the 
sake of good and truth and not for the sake of self), and coupled 
with it, with the same use of the genitive, “ affection for what is 
just and equitable (affectio justi et acqu?z) for the sake of the just 
and equitable.” If the affection went forth from the truth and 
the good, and not from the man — if it were affection of the truth 
and of the good, it could never be for the sake of self, but would 
be of the same quality as its source, and carry with it its own 
heavenly nature. For in another class of passages we are plainly 
taught that all affections are derivations of the life’s love :— 


Every affection in its essence is a subordinate love derived from the life’s 
love as a stream from its fountain. (Divine Providence, 195.) 

The life’s love of any one cannot be without derivations, which are called 
affections. . . . Heavenly love is the life’s love of those whom the Lord 
leads. . . . Derivations of heavenly love are affections for good and truth 
(affectiones boni et veri) properly loving desires (dilectiones). (/bid., 106.) 
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To “come to drink” signifies affection for truth (af7ctio veri), for the 
reason that it implies thirst, and thirst in the Word signifies appetite and 
desire (desiderium), thus affection for knowing and imbibing truth (affectiones 
sciendi et hauriendi verum). .. . All implantation of truth and good, and all 
conjunction is effected through affection . . . and the greater the affection 
the stronger is the conjunction. Ardor of affection is inmost affection. .. . 
Affections for truth and good (affectiones veri et boni) flow out from charity 
towards the neighbor as streams from their fountain. (Arcana Ccelestia, 
4017, 4018.) 

All affection for truth (afectio veri) in the natural man comes by influx 
from an affection for good (afectio boni) out of the rational, or through the 
rational from the divine. (/did., 3040.) 


These passages and many others show also that affctio veri is 
an internal desire, even longing (desiderium) for truth by man. 

Again : — 

Whatever a man acquires in the world remains, and he takes it with him 
after death, and it is also increased and filled,— but within and not beyond 
the degree of his affection and desire for truth and its good ( gradum affectionis 
et desiderii veri et boni ejus). They that have little affection and desire 
receive little ...and they that have much affection and desire receive 
much. ... The degree of affection and desire is itself as the measure. 
(Heaven and Hell, 349.) 


But before a man can have affection for good and for truth he 
must first have learned truth from without, which he does through 
the affection for knowing, from his early years. 


In order that one may have heavenly good, which he shall love more than 
himself and the world, it is necessary that he learn truths out of the Word or 
from the doctrine of the church, which is from the Word; until he knows 
them he cannot love them, for there is no affection for what is not known 
(affectio ignoti). (Arcana Ceelestia, 10661.) 


It will be noticed that it is distinctly implied here that to love 
truths and to have an affection for them are in effect the same. 
And again: 


Good of life, or affection for good (afectio deni), is insinuated by the Lord 
by an internal way, man being entirely unconscious of it; but truth of doctrine, 
or faith, is introduced by an external way and brought into the memory, 
whence it is called forth by the Lord, in His own time and in His own order, 
and conjoined to the affection for good (affectio bond). . . . It is affection alone 
for truth and good (affectio veri et boni), which receives the truth of faith. 
2875.) 

By affection the same is meant as by love, but love is as the fountain, and 
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affections are as the streams from it, and so are continuations of it. Loveas 
the fountain, is in man’s will; affections, which are its streams, by continua- 
tion flow into the understanding, and there, by means of light from truths, 
produce thoughts. .. . Affections produce thoughts, but thoughts do not 
produce affections. They appear to produce them, but it is a fallacy. (Apoc- 
alypse Explained, 1175.) 

A man has an affection for truth (affectio veri) when he loves truth and is 
averse to falsity; he has an affection for good (affectio soni) when he loves 
good uses and is averse to evil uses. (/did., 943.) 


As all truth is presented to the mind, and is received, from 
without, and affections flow from within, the assumption that the 
genitive in affectio veri is always subjective, and that the affec- 
tion flows from the truth into man involves a fundamental 
doctrinal and philosophical error; it reverses the order of influx. 

We find then that, very commonly, in the Writings, the genitive 
in affectio veri, and also—if perhaps less frequently —in affectio 
boni, is objective, both by the universally accepted rules of gram- 
mar, and according to the author’s meaning; and that its correct 
translation into English requires no departure from the estab- 
lished idioms of our language. This is so in all cases where 
truth is spoken of as an object, external to the mind, to be 
sought after and acquired, whether from the Word and from 
doctrine from the Word, or more external truth from other 
sources. In all such cases the genitive, being that of the object 
of affection, is objective, and in nearly all such instances, both 
for grammatical and for doctrinal reasons it requires to be 
rendered with /or. 

But there is another class of passages in the Writings of this 
new revelation, also very numerous, where truth is treated of in 
a sense hitherto unrecognized, and therefore unknown. to the 
language of men, and which is consequently extra-grammatical. 
These are passages where spiritual and divine truth is spoken 
of after, by being lived, it has entered into the life and constitu- 
tion of a man, and so has become subjective within him, and thus 
is no longer in any sense outside of him,— not even in his mem- 
ory, nor yet in the understanding merely, but “the law of God 
is in his heart.” Then truth, as the form of good, becomes much 
more than an object of affection. It becomes a living subject 
whence affection goes forth; yet the affection, essentially, is not 
of the truth itself, as truth, but is an affection of the life’s love, 
going forth by and through the truth which is its form. 
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Truth in itself is good, because from good. Truth is the form of good; 
that is, when good is formed, so as to be intellectually perceived, it is called 
truth. (Arcana Ceelestia, 3049.) 

Truth, to be in man must live, from good, that is through good from the 
Lord. (/bid., 3355-) 


The subject is delightfully illustrated in the following from 
“Arcana Ccelestia,” 5199, on the origin and cause of angelic 
beauty : — 

Spiritual beauty is affection of interior truth, because truth is the form of 
good. Good itself, which is from the divine in heaven, is that from which 
the angels have life; but the form of their life is by the truths which are from 
that good. Yet truth of faith does not make beauty, but affection itself, 
which is in the truths of faith, which affection is from good. Beauty from 
truth of faith only is like the beauty of a painted or sculptured face; but 
beauty from affection of truth (¢x affectione veri) from good, is as the beauty of 
a living face animated by heavenly love; for such as the love or such as the 
affection is that beams from the form of the face, such is the beauty. It is 
from this that the angels appear in beauty that is ineffable. From their faces 
the good of love beams through the truth of faith, which not only appear to 
the sight, but are also perceived by the sphere that goes from them. 


On the other hand “ truth only,” that is, truth as a form, not 
yet of the life, has no affection within it, and therefore none goes 
forth from it. It is “as a painted or sculptured face.” 

Truth without life from the affection of some love is like sound flowing out 
of the mouth without an idea (/éid., 9074). Truths without good are no 


truths ( /did., 3849). Truths without good have neither life nor light. (Apoc- 
alypse Explained, 862.) 


Obviously, when afectio veri is predicated of truth in this 
sense, as it often is, it does not mean “affection of truth,” or 
affection going forth from truth. It is “affection /or truth,” 
which may be a good or an evil affection. Sometimes these 
two opposite affections are designated aféctio veri in the same 
sentence, as in Arcana Ceelestia,” 9300 :— 


With those who are in affectione veri ex bono the intellectual is illuminated; 
but not with those who are in affectione veri ex malo. 


Here in translating, if faithful to the original, we must say, 
‘affection of truth from good,” and “affection for truth from 
evil.” This is an extreme illustration; but the distinction is just 
as real when it is between truth within the mind, as a living sub- 
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ject, and truth without the mind, as an object of good affection. 

It is a great advantage of the Latin language that its genitive 
is flexible and comprehensive, and wil] take any meaning that 
the sense of the words and their connection requires, and thus 
interprets itself to the reader according to his intelligence; while 
our genitive with a preposition is stiff and inflexible, and in 
translation necessarily gives to the Latin a fixed and rigid mean- 
ing — which, however rendered, cannot but be an interpretation, 
by the translator, according to his intelligence. This entails 
upon the translator an important responsibility—that of very 
careful and intelligent discrimination between the distinctive 
meanings of the phrases affectio veri and affectio boni; though for- 
tunately, in most cases at least, if some obscurity, yet no very 
serious doctrinal error would result if they were not always 


exactly discriminated. 
S. M. W. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION OF THE FOUR DOCTRINES. 


A NEw translation of one of Swedenborg’s works is always an 
object of interest. The old translations may have been good for 
their day, but there is always room for improvement, and there 
probably will be no final English edition. A great sum has been 
expended in this way, and the time has probably come when 
entirely new work may be laid aside and revision may be substi- 
tuted ; but it is the natural ambition of one employed for the 
purpose to wish to do so much better than others, that their work 
seems to him unworthy of mere revision, and he prefers to work 
from the beginning. 

“The Library Edition,” of which ‘‘ The Four Doctrines” is the 
first volume, emanates from the American Swedenborg Printing 
and Publishing Society of New York, and is to be translated by 
the Rev. John Faulkner Potts, whose careful and intelligent work 
in compiling the ‘“‘Swedenborg Concordance” is well known. 
Not only is a new man employed, but great care has been taken 
in the size of the volume, its paper and type, its binding, and in 
other particulars, and the result is certainly excellent. 

In the preface Mr. Potts reviews the history of these treatises, 
and of the “ Nine Questions,” which he has subjoined to the 
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“Doctrine of the Lord,’’ and shows that the Rev. Messrs. Hub- 
bell and Mann have assisted him in certain ways, and that advice 
has sometimes been sought from four other friends. He also 
dwells a little on u/timatum and instaurare as words given espe- 
cial care. The indexes are complete, and nothing seems to be 
lacking to the execution of the plan for an edition to be widely 
circulated. 

The translation shows good points atonce. ‘ Holy Scripture” 
is good for Scriptura Sacra. The indicative form of chapter 
headings is best. The order of words is generally English rather 
than Latin. Mr. Potts does not use the definite article so much 
as some, saying “ universal Holy Scripture” instead of “the uni- 
versal Holy Scripture;” but that is a small point. He manages 
well the difficult sentence, Quoniam illud recriprocum et vicissim, 
et inde mutuum, est apud hominem a Domino, ideo dicit Dominus 
quod homo penitentiam aget, by making it read, — 

As there is in man, from the Lord, this ability to reciprocate and return, and 


consequently this mutuality, the Lord says that a man must do the work of 
repentance. (Doctrine of Life, 103.) 


Sometimes he neglects the better order by clinging to the Latin 
one, as in “ Doctrine of Sacred Scripture,” 18, “ From the spir- 
itual sense it is that the Word is divinely inspired” ; or in /did., 
75, ‘‘ From what has been said may be inferred the nature of the 
wisdom that lies hidden in the Word”; or in “ Doctrine of Life,”’ 
50, “ From all this it may be seen what spiritual faith is.” 

Sometimes he seems unwisely to change Swedenborg’s imper- 
sonal style to one less modest, as when he renders #//ustratur by 
“we may illustrate ” (Doctrine of Sacred Scripture, 67) ; and dice- _ 
tur by “we will state’ (Doctrine of the Lord, 23); and dictum est 
by “we have said” (Doctrine of Faith, 13). Should Swedenborg 
be made to use this pompous plural of himself? 

Sometimes again unnecessary words seem to be inserted, as 
when the common phrase, /facere bonum, is rendered, “to do that 
which is good” (Doctrine of Life, 1); and notably in the heading, 
“ Its being said that,” for the simple Quod (Doctrine of the Lord, 
8); “His own personal power,” for propria potentia (lbid., 33) ; 
“the sixth (or as it is usually called, the seventh) command- 
ment,” for sexto pracepto (Doctrine of Life, 74) ; and, “ in the way 
we have indicated,” for ut dictum est (Lbid., 86). 
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Sometimes more dignified words might have been used, as 
when we find “set out,” for ca@ptum (Doctrine of Sacred Scrip- 
ture, 89); “‘fifer,” for “ flute” (Doctrine of Faith, 42); and, “ But 
I wish to say emphatically,” for verum enim vero (/bid., 72). 

One or two slight errors should be corrected: in “ Doctrine of 
the Lord,” 8, not “the books,” but “his books”; in /éid., 18, 
not “imputed” but “appropriated,” in one case; in /did., 63, 
not “does receive” for recepit; in “‘ Doctrine of Life, 31, not 
“that a man shall do,” but “what a man shall do”; and J/did., 
17, should read, “that which is from man is not good, but that 
which is from the Lord is good,” not reversing the latter clause. 
From “ Doctrine of the Lord,” 33, “in abundance” is omitted. 

Mr. Potts has vastly more skill than the early translators, but 
he equals them in his effort to give the exact meaning of difficult 
words. He strews his pages with Latin as they did, and uses 
foot-notes to explain his decisions. /roprium goes untranslated 
-with a full note. Scientifica are “ memory-knowledges.” Cognt- 
tiones are “‘ knowledges (cognitiones)”. Jnstauratio is “a setting 
up anew,” which is awkward but much more correct than “ estab- 
lishment.” MMeritoria is “the outcome of self-merit.” /ugna, in 
* Doctrine of Life,” are “ battlings.” Constare potest is “it may 
be considered settled ” (Doctrine of Faith, 33), but sometimes 
“is evident” is admitted. (Doctrine of Sacred Scripture, 21 and 
69.) 

The general effectiveness of this translation may very well be 
seen in the “‘ Nine Questions,” which should be published sep- 
arately, because many persons to-day ask essentially the same 


questions. 
We 


MISTRANSLATION AS TO RESPIRATION IN 
“ANIMAL KINGDOM,” NO. 282. 


ATTENTION has been called to a singular error made by Dr. 
Wilkinson in translating the “Animal Kingdom.” It is in the 
chapter on the Nose and Uvula, numbered by Swedenborg 275 
to 291. He had, however, gone as far as no. 277, and then, 
taking this for no. 217, had gone back and duplicated sixty 
numbers. Dr. Wilkinson corrected this by going straight on 
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with the numbering, and thus Swedenborg’s no. 282 became in 
the English translation no. 343. This translation was issued in 
England in 1844, and in America in 1858, and it is the only one 
yet available. 

The passage in question is found in a foot-note marked “a.” 
The Latin reads : — 

Sunt itaque bina ostia in capite, scilicet os labiorum et narium, quorum 
unum tendit ad regionem corporis infiimam, alterum ad cus mediam seu 
thoracem: in homine quidem ab ore labiorum etiam in thoracem seu pul- 
mones, nam per os quoque respiramus, séd aliler in brutis, nam penes illa, 
narinis meatibus obturatis, omnis intercipilur respiratio. — 


Dr. Wilkinson translated as follows :— 


There are then two entrances in the head, namely, the orifice of the lips 
and that of the nares; the first leading to the lowest region of the body; the 
second to its middle region, that is, to the thorax. In man, indeed, the labial 
orifice conducts also into the thorax and to the lungs; for we respire through 
the mouth as well as through the nares; but the case is different in brutes, 
for with them the nasal passages are blocked up, and all respiration that 
way is intercepted. 


Every reader will see that this last statement is nonsense. 
Instead of the nostrils being “ blocked up” in animals, so that 
they cannot breathe “that way,” the reverse is true, namely, that 
they breathe by the nose and not by the mouth. Swedenborg’s 
meaning is that men breathe by both nose and mouth, but 
animals only by the nose. Wilkinson has turned the meaning 
round so that he says that animals breathe only by the mouth. 
The reader might well ask, “ For what purpose are nostrils given 
to them if they are blocked up and are of no use in breathing?” 
The good doctor cannot have been so ignorant of the facts of 
respiration as this; that he knew Latin very imperfectly is evi- 
dent, for here is a simple and common construction wholly mis- 
understood. The clause sarinis meatibus obturatis is a plain 
case of ablative absolute, but he read it as a nominative and 
indicative. This obliged him to supply “and,” and to insert 
‘‘that way,” which completed his confusion. In other words he 
mistook words implying a condition and a conclusion for two 
coordinate statements. He made Swedenborg say that the nos- 
trils of animals are blocked up and that respiration by the nos- 
trils is intercepted, when he said nothing of the kind. What he 
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said was that, if their nostrils be closed, their breathing will 
cease, for they cannot breathe through the mouth as men can. 
He was speaking of an experiment very easy to try by placing 
the hand over the nostrils of an animal. Then it would be seen 
that the animal’s breath was stopped. The ablative absolute is 
equivalent to a conditional clause introduced by “ when, since, 
as, although,” etc. 

A literal translation of the extract would be as follows, and all 
difficulty of understanding Swedenborg’s meaning would at once 
vanish: — 


There are likewise two entrances in the head, namely, the orifices of the 
lips and of the nostrils, of which the one extends to the lowest region of the 
body, and the other to its middle or thoracic region; in man indeed from 
the orifice of the lips also into the chest and lungs, for we breathe by the 
mouth also; but it is different with animals, for with them, when the nasal 
openings are closed, all breathing is stopped. 


Other passages referring to this subject have been shown us 
by a scientific friend : — 


To the human race has been granted the power of respiration through 
the mouth as well as through the nose, in order that the cerebrum may be 
aroused to its alternate changes of elevation solely by causes within its own 
power — by internal causes and not, except so far as it wills, by external 
causes. (Animal Kingdom, 349 [288].) 

Man has been granted the power of transmitting the pulmonic breath 
through the aperture of the lips and the mouth, lest an external cause should 
excite the internal (as it is in brutes). (Animal Kingdom, 349 [288], note y.) 


A similar passage occurs in the work on the Brain, n. 146. 

These extracts make plain the fact that Swedenborg saw a 
reason for the difference of breathing, and spoke of it in order to 
show the superiority of man to brute, and his ability to control 
the inflowing breath. 


T. F. W. 
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THE ORDER OF NUMBERS IN THE WORD. 


THE order in which numbers are enunciated in the Word de- 
mands from the translators, both of the Hebrew text and of Swe- 
denborg’s Latin, more specific attention than has, until recently, 
been accorded. A very important passage bearing on the sub- 
ject is found in the work on “ Heaven and Hell,” 263. It reads 
as follows : — 

All numbers correspond, and according to correspondence are significant, 
equally as words; yet with this difference, that numbers involve generals, and 
words particulars ; and because one general involves innumerable particulars, 
hence it is that numerical writing involves more arcana than literal... . In 
that writing in heaven the number is always prefixed, on which those which 
follow in a series depend, as on their subject; for that number is, as it were, 
the index of the matter which is treated of, and from which is the determina- 
tion of the following numbers to the matter in particular. 


Evidently, there is a divine reason for the varied order in which 
numbers are stated in the Word. It will agree with the heav- 
enly order belonging to the subject, as is evident from the follow- 
ing passage, “ Arcana Ccelestia,” 4670, where, in explaining the 
second verse of GEN. xxxvii., Swedenborg says : — 

All numbers in the Word signify things and states. . . . It appears, indeed, 
as if numbers of years, or years of ages, signify nothing else, because there 
is in them something more historical than in other numbers; but still they 
also involve things and states, as is evident from what has been explained in 
the fifth chapter of Genesis, and concerning the age of Abraham, GEN. xvii. 1, 
and xxv. 7, and of Isaac, xxxv. 28; and moreover from this fact, that there 
is nothing historical in the Word which does not involve that which is celes- 
tial, into which it is also changed in passing from the thought of the man 
who reads to the angels who are attendant upon him, and through the angels 
to heaven, where a spiritual sense is obtained from every historical of the 


Word. 

In GEN. v. 3, the order of the numbers, as given in the Hebrew 
text, is “thirty and a hundred.” Swedenborg, in the “ Arcana 
Ceelestia,” exactly follows this— ¢riginta et centum. In verse 5 
of the same chapter, the order in the Hebrew is “nine hundred 
and thirty”; that in the Latin being ongenti et triginta. In 
verse 6 the order is again reversed, “ five years and a hundred 
- years,” guingue et centum. Also im verse 17, the order in the 
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Hebrew is “ five and ninety years and eight hundred years,” the 
Latin reading, guingue et nonaginta et octingenti. 

Evidently, the divine order is of great moment. But trans- 
lators, alike of the authorized and revised versions of the Sacred 
Scriptures, have paid no heed to this matter. “Thirty and a 
hundred” was to them “a hundred and thirty”; “five and a hun- 
dred” they rendered “‘a hundred and five”; “five and ninety 
and eight hundred” they understood to mean “eight hundred 
and ninety-five.” Even the translators of Swedenborg have 
made the same mistake. The earlier English translations follow 
the authorized version in the order given to the numbers. The 
latest translation issued by the Swedenborg Society, London, 
however, makes an entire change in this respect, exactly follow- 
ing the Hebrew and the Latin. The only American edition of 
the “ Arcana” in my possession shows that the matter has hith- 
erto escaped attention. But is it too much to ask of translators 
in the New Church that they shall observe with exactitude the 
sequence of numbers given in the Word, and carefully followed 
by Swedenborg? Changing the order they destroy the heavenly 
connection of the spiritual sense, and confuse the subject. 


J. Stuart Bose. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


On Hoty Grounp.* 


THE result of Mr. Worcester’s long labors for children is a 
beautiful volume. With an inferior picture on the outside, it is 
crowded inside with photographs, large and small, collected with 
great care to have always the best. There are one hundred and 
thirty-seven chapters, running all the way from the Creation to 
the Ascension. The story is first given, and the passage from 
the Scriptures follows. The illustrations, of course, are placed 
where they belong, but they average one on each page. Six 
maps find appropriate places. There is no preface, but the book 
speaks for itself. Certainly no such collection of Biblical illus- 
trations exists anywhere, and this gives the volume peculiar value 
to all clergymen and teachers. 

The method of telling the story, with the use of lantern slides, 
or maps, or pictures in the hand, is the one pursued in the Phila- 
delphia Sunday-school, and has been carried out, so far as was 
practicable, in the Sower. It is also the custom to read after- 
wards the words of Scripture, and therefore they follow here in 
each case. Of course, a much smaller book could have been 
made by merely citing the passages by chapter and verse, but 
this would not have made room for all these photographs. A 
page giving an index of the passages quoted would add to the 
value of the book for reference purposes. There is a full index 
of pictures. The whole book is a splendid achievement. 


* On Holy Ground. Bible Stories with Pictures of Bible Lands. By 
WILLIAM L. WorRcESTER. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1904. 492 


pp. $3.00. 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF PHILOSOPHY.* 


In a little volume of less than a hundred pages Mr. Tro- 
bridge has presented a clear and comprehensive outline of the 
doctrine of degrees, showing with as much fulness as his space 
will admit, that it takes us to the foundations of all sound phil- 
osophical thinking. For truly to grasp this doctrine is to discern 
the operation of a law of orderly sequence which enters into 
every phase and aspect of existence, linking together and unify- 
ing the whole universe of life. Beginning with God, the Cre- 
ator, who is order itself, it enables us to see that everything 
which proceeds from Him must. be in the continual effort to 
reflect the order inherent in His own life. Thus the entire realm 
of creation, including spirit, mind, and matter, is made to stand 
before us as illustrating this order, and bearing witness to its 
universal presence. But while recognizing the broad scope of 
his theme, Mr. Trobridge especially occupies himself with its 
practical aspects. Thus, following the opening chapter of his 
essay, which unfolds and explains “The Doctrine of Degrees,” 
comes a second chapter treating upon ‘“‘ The Philosophical Value 
of the Doctrine,” and a third devoted to “‘ The Practical Bear- 
ings of the Subject.” This final chapter gives the author an 
opportunity to show the abundant light which a knowledge of the 
doctrine of degrees throws upon the end and the order of educa- 
tion, upon the nature and true quality of the religious life, and 
incidentally upon morals, upon crime, upon political economy, 
and upon the true functions of legislation. 

The value and weight of the work is enhanced by frequent 
extracts from *“* The Divine Love and Wisdom,” and other works 
of Swedenborg. As an illustration of the author’s lucid style 
we give this extract which follows a statement of the trinal divi- 
sion of divine qualities and human faculties : — 


= 


A question may arise in the reader’s mind: “ Are all human faculties refer- 
able to these groups, or may there not be four or more? Can we not imagine 


* The Foundations of Philosophy. A Study of the Doctrine of Degrees and 
Related Subjects. By GEORGE TROBRIDGE. Author of “The Letter 
and the Spirit,” “By a Way They Knew Not,” etc. James Speirs, 1 
Bloomsbury Street, London. 1904. Price, 75 cents. 
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the human house as having more than three stories?” .. . Are there not 
infinite degrees of wisdom and innumerable grades of goodness? Certainly 
there are; there are as many varieties of truth and of good as there are of 
plants or animals, or of leaves on the trees, but all are clearly referable to the 
three great groups, the characteristics of which have been set forth above. 
The analogies of nature clearly point to the threefold order. But if the 
house of human faculty has but three stories, it has an extensive range of 
apartments on each of its floors. There are infinite varieties of knowledge, 
and an illimitable range of attainment in everykind. The science of geology, 
for example, may be confined to a knowledge of useful building stones, or 
may extend to the laying of the foundations of the earth and the processes 
followed in the creation of plants and animals. The science of theology may 
not extend beyond a parrot-knowledge of a catechism, or may embrace the 
results of centuries of study. Still, as knowledge, these attainments all be- 
long to the lowest degree of the mind. 

Similarly, the rational powers may be limited to the narrow and mechanical 
logic-chopping of the schoolman, or may range over the whole field of phi- 
losophy. There are illimitable degrees in these things, but they are grada- 
tions of similar qualities. They are like apartments opening from one another 
on the same floor, and are termed by Swedenborg continuous degrees; when 
we ascend from one story to another, from a lower plane of the mind to a 
higher, we find ourselves in a new world of thought and feeling. These three 
planes or stories are defined as discrete degrees, or degrees of altitude; con- 
tinuous degrees are degrees of latitude, or gradations of qualities having a 
common nature. 


SWEDENBORG’S DOCTRINE OF DEGREES.* 

THIs is a serious and thoughtful book. The Rev. Charles H. 
Mann is known in some circles as an indefatigable worker in the 
direction of teaching the principles of Swedenborg in a more pop- 
ular and more effective way than is usual. Here in a neat, well 
gotten up little book we have a result of this effort. 

Of the doctrine of degrees, it is said with truth : — 

Of those who profess to receive the teachings of Swedenborg, not many 


claim to comprehend it. And attempts to explain it, or simplify, have for the 
most part proved unsuccessful. (p. 6.) 


This indicates that the writer’s attitude is at once critical and 
constructive. His endeavor is: — 


To give a simple presentation of the subject . . . then treat of some of the 
things that one can understand by means of the doctrine of discrete degrees. 


(P- 7+) 


* Thée Life Within Life. A Popular Setting Forth of Swedenborg’s Doctrine 
of Degrees. By CHARLES H. MANN. New-Church Educational Associa- 
tion. Washington, D. C. 1904. 
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In other words, the task which the author sets before himself 
. is to expound and illustrate the doctrine, and then show its use as 
a means of getting further knowledge and understanding of things 
in higher realms. Undoubtedly such a work is much needed, 
and a careful study of Dr. Burnham’s and Mr. Sutton’s attempts 
shows us where the failure is likely to be. That Mr. Mann has 
some qualifications for the task is evident from the result, but 
we must be careful to discriminate, so that we may get from the 
book what is really valuable in it. To do this it is necessary to 
distinguish between the personal convictions which the author 
expresses, and the logical significance of his fundamental con- 
ceptions and his method. From the point of view of ordinary 
practical life the book is for the most part helpful, from the 
intellectual point of view it is stimulating, but from the scientific 
and philosophical point of view it is liable to serious objections. 
These the casual reader with strong New-Church bias would 
probably overlook or not observe. Nevertheless he would per- 
haps rise from the reading with an uncomfortable feeling, or at 
any rate with a certain degree of dissatisfaction. 

But to be perfectly fair we must as far as possible let the book 
speak for itself, and try to put our readers in its point of view. 
The plan of construction issimple. Stripped of the commonplace 
illustrations, some really effective, some merely formal, and of the 
almost constant, but for the most part remote, background of 
Swedenborg’s doctrines, the book is in its main significance an 
exposition of the author’s own views as to the meaning of nature 
and life. In other words, it is his attempt to set forth some phil- 
osophical opinions which seem to him helpful in understanding 
not merely the doctrine of degrees, but the world as it really is. 
This, of course, is its value as a fresh contribution. 

The narrow limits within which this review must be compressed, 
make it impossible to do full justice to any aspect of our subject. 
It is necessary, therefore, to select one or two characteristic fea- 
tures and treat them briefly. First, we naturally consider his 
treatment of the degrees themselves. Here, of course, we have 
the usual classification of “‘continuous” and “discrete.” The 
familiar illustrations cited require no comment. It is the attempt 
to define and ground the classes on a thorough-going, scientific 
basis that interests us, and here is where we meet the first failure. 
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Unfortunately the author has not in possession the mathematical 
conception of continuity, and so neither has he that of “discrete.” 
He tries to define “ continuous ” in psychological terms, namely, 
as insensible (p. 12). But obviously this makes no distinction 
between continuous and discrete. A familiar type of continuity is 
a line, conceived as a series of positions, or points, such that be- 
tween any two, however near together they be taken, one or more 
can always be found. A type of discontinuity or discreteness is 
the whole number series. There is no whole number between 2 
and 3, for example. Of course if we introduce fractions, we have 
again a continuous series, that is, one between any two of whose 
terms we can place one or more others. But really this concep- 
tion was not needed. Our common notions of the change from 
light to dark, from bright to dim, great to small, etc., the cases 
which Swedenborg himself uses, are sufficient. The author’s at- 
tempt to define and exemplify in psychological terms leads to 
error and confusion. The attempt to define discreteness fares 
little better, and leads to great logical and psychological absurdi- 
ties. We cannot go into details, but the reader can verify (or 
refute) what is here said by referring to pages 9-14 and 15-24. 

The author is still more at fault when he comes to deeper 
aspects of his subject. For example, when he tries to make out the 
discrete degrees of substance (pp. 55-62). A form of the famous 
Cartesian enthymeme is used to certify the fact of life and give 
it a higher epistemological value than “ matter.’’ The whole dis- 
cussion exemplifies the inevitable fate of one who attempts phi- 
losophizing without special training. The result in this case is, 
drifting into materialism and losing one’s self in a cloud of ab- 
stractions. 

Finally, the use which the author makes of his conceptions to 
show the application of the doctrine of degrees to our knowledge 
of God and the spiritual world, exemplifies a common logical 
trick of borrowing conceptions from one region and applying 
them abstractly in another. 

We feel how much we place ourselves at a disadvantage in 
making these strictures without justifying them in detail, but the 
reader can judge for himself of their truth if he gets the book 
and reads it, and with this caution and these qualifications we 
commend it as an interesting and stimulating contribution to our 
intellectual life. 
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A New WorkK ON CORRESPONDENCES.* 


THE chief end of the education of man is that he may be 
educated anew in the Lord’s Word. The return to the knowl- 
edge of correspondences will be attended with great spiritual 
benefits to men, for it will open to them the sealed book of life, 
and their eyes will behold wondrous things out of God’s law. 
That knowledge will tell them of heaven, of the constitution of 
their own souls, and of their proper attitude in worship and life 
toward the Saviour of souls. It will, moreover, teach men to 
think from causes, which is to think rationally. Froebel long 
ago enunciated this idea when he wrote : — . 

All natural phenomena are signs of spiritual truth to which they give ex- 
pression; thus they may be called symbols. ... The material world is a 
symbol of the spiritual world, and it is in this sense that education needs to 


use it, especially in leading the child to the ultimate cause of all things — 
God. 


Still more emphatic is Swedenborg’s own statement written 
about ninety years before Froebel’s : — 

Man cannot think without an idea derived from such things appertaining 
to himself as are knowable and sensible. And man then thinks justly, even 
concerning those things which are of faith and love, when he thinks from 
correspondences; for correspondences are natural truths, in which as in 
speculums spiritual truths are represented. Wherefore, so far as the ideas of 
thought concerning things spiritual are conceived without respect to corre- 
spondences, so far they are conceived either from the fallacies of the senses 
or from things incongruous. (Arcana Ccelestia, 9300.) 


How great a privilege it is, then, to have part in this noble 
educational work aiming to bring back to men the knowledge of 
correspondences ! 

Of that privilege the Rev. Edward Craig Mitchell, of St. Paul, 
Minn., through a long and useful ministry has availed himself. 
A fresh proof of his devotion in the spiritual education of his 
brother men comes to us now in his third volume, “ Scripture 
Symbolism.” No commendation of his two earlier volumes, one 
on the “ Parables of the New Testament,” the other on the 


* Scripture Symbolism. An Introduction to the Science of Correspondences, 
or Natural and Spiritual Counterparts. By the Rev. EDWARD CRAIG 
MITCHELL. Philadelphia: Wm. H. Alden, 2129 Chestnut St. 1904. 
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‘Parables of the Old Testament,” is called for here. Suffice it 
to say, that in “‘ Scripture Symbolism” we have the same simple, 
lucid style that characterizes those works, the same soundness 
of doctrine, abundance of illustration from the Word, and thor- 
ough application of the truths of the Word to the needs of men 
in their regeneration. Mr. Mitchell modestly entitles this latest 
book of three hundred and thirty-six pages, “‘ An Introduction 
to the Science of Correspondences,” indicating his thought that 
it would give his readers an insight only into the broader out- 
lines of the science. It has five main divisions: ‘“ General Prin- 
ciples of Correspondences,” ‘General Laws and Classifications,” 
“‘Correspondences in Particular,” “The Human Body,” and 
“Conditions of the Body.” Under those heads is included a 
large variety of subjects, and also a number of finer points in 
doctrine and interpretation we have not seen considered in other 
works of this kind; for example, the pages on “ Forms,” on “ Vari- 
eties of Freedom,” and the “ Correlation of the Senses ”’ (pp. 119, 
328). In pointedness and lucidity some of Mr. Mitchell’s state- 
ments of the “ General Principles” governing correspondences 
could hardly be excelled. For example, under the sub-heading, 
Ultimations,” he says : — 


But the Bible is not like a treatise on mathematics, in which you can take 
any separate statement, and see it to be a scientific fact. The Bible is not 
natural science, nor is it formulated doctrine; just as physical nature is not 
science, nor doctrine; but it is the source whence true doctrine is to be drawn, 
in the light of intelligent knowledge. The divine character of the Bible is 
not merely in the fact that it was revealed by the Lord, nor in the fact that it 
is true, but it is in the fact that it was written in the divine way, by cor- 
respondences. An absolutely accurate literal history of America, even if 
dictated by the Lord, would not be a Word of God. The true test, as to 
which are the genuine and canonical books of the Bible, is not to be found 
in the votes of councils, but in the fact of whether such books were written 
in the divine way, with an internal meaning, according to correspondences. 
The fact is, if we are to receive any real satisfaction from the Bible, it must 
be read as a record of man’s spiritual experience. 


Mr. Mitchell has been just both to himself and to others in call- 
ing his book “ An Introduction.” It is especially adapted to the 
minds of those who are beginners in learning the inner truths of 
the Word; although, as intimated above, there are not lacking in 
it pages which must needs bring into requisition the best thought 
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of the more advanced student. The latter, seeking a full exposi- 
tion of the principles and doctrinal aspects of correspondences, 
would do better to go directly to the scientific and theological 
works of Swedenborg, or to Presland’s helpful treatise on 
“Correspondence the Key to Causation and Revelation.” If 
one were looking for a book of wider scope, containing a study 
of correspondences as they are found exemplified in all the - 
realms of nature and in the literatures of the nations, the late 
Professor Grindon’s admirable volumes, supplemented by Made- 
ley, would probably be the most enlightening. Or again, for 
detailed and accurate study of the symbolism of animals, plants, 
and minerals, one would find more satisfaction in turning to the 
unequalled chapters of the Rev. Messrs. John and Wm. L. 
Worcester. But Mr. Mitchell’s work is all that he claims for it 
— an introduction— and no one who has ever had any experi- 
ence in interpreting the Scriptures can fail to appreciate its 
excellences as such. 

There is one great desideratum, however, which we miss in 
this volume, and that is definiteness. Some one has said that 
the study of philosophy has now become largely a study of terms 
and their meaning. To some extent the same may be said of 
the study of correspondences. A keenly felt need among those 
who would bring out clearly the deeper spiritual meaning of the 
Lord’s Word and works, is an adequate set of terms in which to 
express that meaning. More and more we want specific distinc- 
tions between different qualities of life and different states of the 
soul. Mr. Mitchell truly says, “‘ Intelligence is the capacity to 
distinguish differences” (p. 32). And the art of reaching 
men’s wills and moving them to action is largely a matter of 
analyzing clearly and portraying vividly their mental states. 
This analysis of human character is, in turn, largely a matter 
of finding just the right word to describe any one particular 
quality or state as distinguished from every other. This, as 
we conceive it, is a very essential part in what is commonly 
termed, ‘the application of truth to life.” It is of little use, for 
example, to tell a person that in the Scriptures “ bread” cor- 
responds to “good.” The same might be said of any unper- 
verted thing within the whole range of the Lord's creations. . 
But when it is made plain that the specific form of “ good” the 
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bread represents, is that which comes to a man’s soul by his per- 
forming the uses and daily duties of his employment or pro- 
fession; when the truth is emphasized, that unless he does 
faithfully perform uses for society, he will be famished in soul, 
the probabilities are that spiritual “ bread” will begin to mean 
something to him. 

In the volume before us there is a considerable lack of that 
much desired definite interpretation. Under the heading of 
“Principles,” we find several pages (91-97) given to the subject 
of trees. The term “ principles” is there used to designate the 
spiritual counterpart of trees in particular and of the vegetable 
kingdom in general. And in all fairness it should be said that 
by using “principle” in the sense of a rule of action— one of 
the half dozen different meanings of that ambiguous word — Mr. 
Mitchell furnishes his reader with a number of helpful interpre- 
tations. Yet the reader must feel at a loss to know to what a 
tree corresponds; for in other parts of the book our author uses 
the same word “principles” as the spiritual correlative of many 
other objects. For example, land and water (p. 23), animals 
and birds (p. 42), rocks and stones (p. ror), are all said in their 
respective places to correspond to “principles.” The same term 
is associated with states of affection and thought (p. 132), with 
man’s love (p. 142), and with the mouth (p. 180). Evidently, a 
little careful discrimination would have added much to the value 
of Mr. Mitchell’s interpretations im all those cases. Specific 
distinctions in interpretative writing, we fully realize, are not 
easily attained. But in work of this kind we have a right to 
expect much of one to whom much is given. 

A few minor defects have caught the reviewer’s eye. The 
phrase “law of correspondence” is far preferable to “law of 
correspondences,” for the same reason that we never say, “‘the 
law of gravitations.” On page 139 Mr. Mitchell forgets, for 
the moment, that the Israelitish church was only the representa- 
tive of a church. The Israelites did not suffer spiritually the 
“temptations and vastations”” represented in their history. As 
to the arrangement and making of this volume there is much 
room for improvement. We miss the page numbers that ought 
to be given in the “ Contents,” and the fact that there are no 
chapters or main divisions in the book makes it difficult often to 
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find what one wants. The index lacks a number of leading 
Scripture words such as, “horse,” “lion,” “sheep,” and others, 
though no doubt all those animals are spoken of and their mean- 
ing given somewhere in the volume. 

Notwithstanding these few criticisms, ‘‘ Scripture Symbolism ” 
is a substantial addition to our small literature treating of cor- 
respondences. No earnest truth-seeker will fail to find in Mr. 
Mitchell’s pages many helpful, stimulating thoughts, and much to 
deepen his reverence for the Divine Word. 


STORIES OF NEw-CHURCH DOCTRINE.* 


Tue following note, which appears as introductory to each of 
these books, sufficiently explains their origin : — 

This little volume of stories of New-Church doctrine is published as a trib- 
ute to the revered and lovely memory of Agnes D. Hook, at the suggestion of 
the Sabbath-school superintendents and teachers of the Church of the New 
Jerusalem, Snodland, Kent. And it will give a special interest to know that 
Miss Agnes D. Hook herself collected them (from the pages of the Juvenile 
Magazine and other sources) with a view to their publication, hoping that they 
would prove pleasant reading to children, and help them to remember some 
of the beautiful truths taught in happy Sunday-school hours. 


‘The short stories here gathered are written in an excellent 
spirit, and they contain much New-Church truth often beautifully 
simplified. It usually takes the form of homily, however, thus 
rendering the “story,” virtually a story-sermon. This the healthy 
modern child, who has a strong sense of the fitness of things, will 
be quite inclined to resent. Not that the sermon will necessarily 
be objected to, but it must keep its place and not steal upon him 
in disguise. The story may be a sermon in the concréte, but it 
must keep to the concrete and avoid the abstract and homiletic. 

For reasons of this kind, we doubt if the stories here embodied 
will strongly appeal to the average child. It seems to us, how- 
ever, that they may be usefully read by many parents, to whom 
they will suggest helpful ways of dealing with and instructing 
their children, and in some instances they may be directly used 


* Susan Bolton’s White Feather, and other stories about Girls. Memorial 
Edition. 
The Wet Sunday, and other stories about Boys. Memorial Edition. James 
Speirs, 1 Bloomsbury Street, London. 1904. 
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with children in the place of Sunday lessons. They may help- 
fully reach also not a few mature but childlike minds, who crave 
to have truths simplified and rendered objectively interesting by 
the introduction of a slight thread of story. To all such we can 
cordially commend these very attractive little memorial volumes. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL NovEL.* 


WE have termed this book “a philosophical novel,”’ not because 
it has seemed to us committed to the setting forth of any definite 
system of philosophy, but rather from the general philosophizing 
tendencies that characterize it. The author writes in the first 
person and incidentally avows himself “a disciple of Emerson.” 
Yet a careful following of his thought would indicate Emerson to 
be more truthfully his starting-point than his oracle and steadfast 
guide. It is not our design, however, to dwell upon the merits or 
demerits of the author’s philosophy as it is here disclosed. It is 
sufficient to say, that if the thoughtful reader will but view it with 
that discrimination which it is possible for him to exercise in the 
light of New-Church teaching, it will not seriously detract from 
the value or interest of the volume. But the special claim which 
the work in hand has upon our attention, and which leads us to 
bring it to the notice of our readers, is found in the views which 
it everywhere inculcates respecting the sacredness of marriage 
and parenthood. 

‘ At a time when there is a disposition to discourse very openly 
and pessimistically upon “the failure” of marriage, when there 
is a somewhat widespread disposition to evade the duties and 
responsibilities of the marriage union on purely self-indulgent 
grounds, when a general loosening of the marriage bond is pub- 
licly advocated —a prominent English novelist seriously propo- 
sing that the marriage covenant shall be for a limited term of 
years — it is refreshing to meet with a passage like the following, 
which is but illustrative of the uniform spirit with which the book 
under consideration regards this important subject : — 


It had meant from the first a great deal to me to live under the same roof 
with Margaret, and day by day to enjoy our simple comradeship. And when 


* John Percyfield. The Anatomy of Cheerfulness. By C. HANFORD HENDER- 
SON. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. The 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1904. Price, $1.50. 
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I came to love her, it meant infinitely more. It was a sweet prelude to the 
holier intimacy of marriage. It seemed to me that we were day by day adjust- 
ing our lives to each other, and preparing ourselves half-consciously and all 
devoutly for the high festival of our love. As I came moreand more to know 
what love meant, and the wonder of it, I felt a certain awe of Margaret. She 
became to me something very sacred. I had the lover's instinct to want to be 
near her and to touch her. I would fain have stretched out my strong arms 
and encircled her and drawn her to myself, and yet I could not have touched 
so much as the hem of her garment without her consent.. If she but half 
withdrew her hand from mine, I must needs let it go. 

I had supposed that one could love and not be foved, but it seems that one 
cannot. It is only the prelude. Love itself comes when there are two loving, 
and then only is it in full measure and perfect. Ard in those quiet days, when 
we began to speak of the future, and of our plans when we should again come 
to America, my fancy saw the home that I had planned, now doubly dear since 
Margaret was to be at the head of it. 

Very tenderly and very reverently I thought of the children that might be 
born to us as the sign and symbol of our love, and already I was wishing that 
they might resemble Margaret in everything, and me only in the great love I 
bore her. 


To this we must add one other passage, which soon follows the 
above, in which is described the death of Margaret’s mother : — 


Mrs. Ravenel opened her eyes. There was in them the joy of one who 
comes into her own again, that last intense spark which greets us before the 
spirit is gone. With much effort Mrs. Ravenel sought out each face, Marga- 
ret’s, Aunt Viney’s, the Chatelaine’s, mine, lingering on each, but longest on 
Margaret’s and mine. Mrs. Ravenel could not speak to us, but I understood 
the look of perfect satisfaction that came into her face. She was going to the 
husband of her youth, to the festival of renewed love, and she was glad to 
leave Margaret with me. Then the fire went out of her eyes, the spark was 
spent, and we knelt in the presence of the dead. ; 


BisLE StTupy.* 


UNDER the leadership of President Harper of Chicago Univer- 
sity, and many other prominent educators, the Religious Educa- 
tion Association has come into existence as a part of a great 
movement for a deeper study and fuller use of the Bible. One 
of the latest exponents of this movement is Prof. Pease’s book. 


* An Outline of a Bible-School Curriculum. By GEORGE WILLIAM PEASE, 
Professor of Pedagogy in the Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. November, 1904. 430 pp. 

12mo., cloth. $1.50. 
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Its chief value is in its discussion of the needs of various ages, 
and of the methods and materials for illustration with which they 


can be met. Thus commencing with the “ Kindergarten Child,” 


he finds the characteristics to be activity of sense-perception and 
imagination, with an impulse to invest inanimate objects with 
personality and life. The strong interest is to know things and 
their origin. He would, therefore, furnish worthy and exalted 
imagery, such as Raphael’s “Sistine Madonna.” And nature 
study, as far as practicable, he would provide at first hand, to 
illustrate the lessons of, “In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth.” So he would go on and teach of the 
Lord providing food for the trees and plants, animals and birds, 
and for us. Then he would teach of the providing of drink in 
the rain clouds, the spring, the well, the mountain stream; and 
shelter, and clothing, and rest of various kinds for various 
creatures; and the enjoyments of light, color, music, etc. In 
this connection he introduces verses and songs, for instance: — 
O, busy squirrel with shining eyes, 
And bushy tail so round, 


Why do you gather all the nuts 
Which fall upon the ground ? 


We plow the fields, and scatter 
The good seed o’er the land, 
But it is fed and watered 
By God’s almighty hand. 

“The Primary Child,” from six to nine years of age, is also 
thus considered, and a primary course of study for him is pre- 
sented and explained. And the “Boyhood Period and Junior’s 
Department,” the ‘“ Intermediate,” and in turn the “Senior, or 
that of Early Manhood,” and finally the needs of adults in a 
Bible-school receive careful consideration, but it is not such as 
we value most; and a helpful list of good books for the teacher’s 
use is added. 

The book seems to be entirely undenominational, and in the 
hands of an intelligent New-Churchman can be turned to excel- 
lent account. A brief extract from the closing pages will show 
its tendency : — 


No attempt has been made to differentiate the various literary elements in 
the material used — myth, legend, tradition, history. The stories should be 
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told simply as stories which set forth some great ethical or religious truth. 
| But when the child begins to question the historicity of such stories, asking, 
“ Are they true?” then explanations within the comprehension of the child 
should be given. (p. 413.) 


In this connection he quotes the following : — 


The stories of the Old Testment do not need to be labeled as parables. 
But many Christian teachers have yet to learn their full use in imparting 
divine truth. To attempt to explain the first chapters of Genesis in accord- 
ance with scientific facts of comparatively recent discovery, of which the child 
learns in school, is to confuse the ideas of religion, and weaken his confidence 
in the Bible, as interpreting the voice of conscience. To present to him these 
chapters as the sublime poem of creation, is to open to him the mysteries of 
the being of God in His world. (pp. 413, 414.) 


- Here the New-Churchman appreciates the great benefit of a 
knowledge of correspondences as the key to the “ Divine style” 
in which the Sacred Scriptures are written. 


Dr. Euiot or St. Lovts.* 


_ A VERY interesting and instructive life was that of the man 
who, with less than the usual endowment of physical strength, 
went to St. Louis in 1834 to establish a Unitarian Society. He 
was ignored by the existing churches, and after three years had 
only thirty hearers, but he went on until a great church was built, 
until his work for schools had brought into being Washington 
University, until as President of the Western Sanitary Commis- 
sion he had mitigated for thousands the horrors of a long war, 
and until he had rendered a service to humanity in many public 
ways which made him first citizen of St. Louis and a power for 
good in the nation. He was active but never hurried, carried 
great enterprises through many stages of growth, but was never 
confused, and prepared sermons and other documents with un- 
usual care and effectiveness. 

In all this work he was sustained by a positive faith. ‘ Dearer 
to me than life itself is the precious ministry of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” “The teaching of Jesus Christ is the truth of God,” 
said he in a sermon to the National Unitarian Conference. We 
read that he “attached especial importance to baptism and the 


* William Greenleaf Eliot: Minister, Educator, Philanthropist. By CHar- 
LOTTE C.E.ior. Boston: Hougton, Mifflin,and Company. 1904. 376 pp. 
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Lord’s Supper, and considered the communion table the centre 
of the religious life of a church.” In this faith was his power, 
a power which Unitarians no longer possess, because of their 
skeptical attitude toward the Scriptures and their unwillingness 
to preach “the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


THE POWER OF SILENCE.* 


Tue first edition of this work, an extended notice of which 
appeared in the Review in 1896, was published about ten years 
ago. After a number of reprints it is now entirely rewritten, and 
six new chapters have been added. We are informed, however, 
that, “the teachings and spirit of the book are the same, and the 
general character of the early edition has been preserved.” We 
have, therefore, but to recognize again the practical excellences of 
the work, at the same time, in justice to our readers, briefly call- 
ing attention to its defects, which, when viewed in the clear light 
of the rational truths now revealed to us in the Writings of 
Swedenborg, we must regard as vital. 

The excellences of the volume are at once suggested by its 
title. What the author tells us of the value of “silence,” of the 
importance of retiracy from the cares and solicitudes, turmoils 
and complexities of outward living, into the inner sanctuary of 
the mind, we hear with grateful assent. Even the proposal to 
“enter into the silence ” by outward withdrawal from the external 
affairs of life, for a daily half-hour’s meditation, is to be viewed 
only with favor when, as stated by the author, it is regarded sim- 
ply as a means to anend. He well remarks: — 

If men always maintained a sanctuary of the spirit in the inner life, it 


would not be necessary to seek “the silence” self-consciously. It is inner 
silence as a habit that is desirable. 


But the deep purpose of all this must be that one may come 
into closer and more conscious touch with the Source of all Life. 
It is in recognition of the truth that, “The Lord is in His holy 
temple,” that all which is of the earth is to be charged to “ keep 


* The Power of Silence. A study of the values and ideals of the Inner Life. 
By Horatio W. DREsseER, author of “ Living by the Spirit,” etc. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York and 
London: The Knickerbocker Press. 1904. Price $1.35, net. 
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silence before Him.” And it is just here, it seems to us, that 
the radical weakness of the author’s position manifests itself. 
For an example take the following : — 

The silent time is needed largely as a preparation for the remainder of the 
day. Put yourself into the present, make a fresh start, then make a deter- 
mined effort to stand by the present. If you catch yourself scattering your 
forces, living past, present, and future all at once, call yourself back into the 
living to-day. Draw in your mental arms, gather your powers into yourself, 
and once more start out.... Not until we live reposefully do we begin to 
experience the benefit of our powers. Each of us has a certain amount of 
power. That power is sufficient to carry us through life in health, strength, 
and happiness, with abundant liberty to do good and profit by experience. 
Our powers may, of course, be increased. But right here and now we have 
sufficient power to live sanely if we would but possess it, acquire poise, and 
use Our power wisely. 


In all such utterances as these, there is an outward aspect of 
truth, but the soul of it is wanting. We are thrown back upon 
ourselves, upon our own powers, but we are brought into touch 
with no source of power back of ourselves. We are exhorted to 
live reposefully, but we are pointed to no fountain of reposeful life 
and activity whence we may draw. The deep truths involved in 
such divine utterances as these, seem to be steadily overlooked : — 

Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee; be- 
cause he trusteth in Thee. Trust yein the Lord forever, for in the Lord 


Jehovah is everlasting strength. (ISA. xxvi. 4.) 
Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you; not as the world giveth, 
give I unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid. 


(JOHN xiv. 27.) 


And this omission is of necessity closely allied with another 
which is not less vital. It is the failure to take into practical 
account the definite coming of the Lord to men by the assump- 
tion of an earthly humanity and His continued active presence 
with them in that humanity by means of its glorification. Thus 
do we indeed have an “immanent God” whose presence we can 
realize and with whom we can come into conscious touch. The 
relation of Jesus Christ to the Father becomes not, as this author 
elsewhere has termed it, a “ Father-son” relation, which men 
may come to share in common with Him, but the relation of a 
body that reveals, to a soul that inspires. It is a relation that 
cannot be more strikingly expressed than in the Lord’s own 


words : — 
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He that hath seen me hath seen the Father. (JOHN xiv. 9.) 
I am the way, the truth, and the life: no man cometh unto the Father but 
through me. (/did., ver. 6.) 


And which makes it possible for Him to say, what would 
otherwise be wholly impossible : — 

I will not leave you comfortless [or orphans], I will come to you. (JOHN 
v. 18.) 

Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest. (MATT. xi. 28.) 


THE SEVEN CHURCHES.* 


In this, as in his other works, Dr. Ramsay has brought together 
much valuable historical matter. He throws important light 
upon the seven cities in Asia, which have been made representa- 
tive of the Christian Church in the Book of Revelation, and upon 
the history of John’s stay in Patmos; also upon writing, travel, 
and the transmission of letters among early Christians. He dis- 
cusses the relations of eastern and western Christianity, and holds 
that there is a Greek element in the Apocalypse, as well as Ju- 
daic, which has been neglected in studies made hitherto, and 
which must have attention if the book is to be understood. He 
thinks the symbols employed are more largely Greek in character 
than has been supposed, and easily understood by the then Greco- 
Asiatic population of the seven cities, and he has brought together 
a number of drawings of symbols from coins to illustrate and con- 
firm his positions; and he looks for a coming together of the east- 
ern and western races in a higher plane of the Christian religion 
to be thus found in the Apocalypse. He says :— 

It is now becoming plain to all that the relation of Asia to Europe is in 
process of being profoundly changed; and very soon this will be a matter of 
general discussion. The long-unquestioned domination of European over 
Asiatic is now being put to the test, and is probably coming toanend. What 
is to be the issue? That depends entirely on the influence of Christianity, and 


on the degree to which it has affected the aims both of Christian and of non- 
Christian nations; there are cases in which it has affected the latter almost 


* The Letters to the Seven Churches of Asia, and their Place in the Plan of 
the Apocalypse. By W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., Litt: D. LL.D., Professor of 
Humanity in the University of Aberdeen. New York: A. C. Armstrong 
and Son. 1905. 446 pp., with maps and 36illustrations. 8vocloth. $3.00. 
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more than the former. The ignorant F»-opean fancies that progress for the 
East lies in Europeanizing it. The ordinary traveller in the East can tell that 
it is as impossible to Europeanize the Asiatic, as it is to make an Asiatic out 
of a European; but he has not learned that there is a higher plane on which 
Asia and Europe may “ mix and meet.” That plane was once in an imperfect 
degree reached in the Greco-Asiatic cities, whose creative influence in the 
formation of Roman and modern society is beginning to be recognized by 
some of the latest historical students, and the new stage towards which Chris- 
tianity is moving, and in which it will be better understood than it has been 
by purely European thought; will be a synthesis of European and Asiatic 
nature and idea. (Preface, pp. vii, viii.) 


This is interesting as an indication of one of the ways in which 
modern thought is being prepared for the light of the Lord’s sec- 
ond coming, when doubtless a common ground for eastern and 
western races to meet upon will be found in the internal sense of 
the Word. The higher source of all symbolism will then be rec- 
ognized in the representatives of the spiritual world which John 
saw by the opening of his spiritual eyes. 

By historical investigation the author simply tries to see what 
the ordinary people, then dwelling in the seven cities of Asia, 
would gather from the symbolism of the Apocalypse. He does 
not seem to be very successful, but his efforts are interesting and 
instructive in matters of history. Space does not permit us to 
give more than the following illustration : — 


The star, then, is obviously the heavenly object which corresponds to the 
lamp shining on the earth, though superior in character and purity to it; and, 
as the lamp on earth is to the star in heaven, so is thé church on earth to the 
angel. Such is the relation clearly indicated. The angel is a corresponding 
existence on another and higher plane, but more pure in essence, more closely 
associated with the divine nature than the individual church on earth can be. 

Now, what is the angel? How shall he be defined or described? In an- 
swer to this question, then, one must attempt to describe what is meant by the 
angels of the churches in these chapters, although as soon as the description 
is written, one recognizes that it is inadequate and hardly correct. The angel 
of the church seems to embody and gather together in a personification the 
powers, the character, the history, and life and unity of the church. The angel 
represents the divine presence and the divine power in the church; he is the 
divine guarantee of the vitality and effectiveness of the church. (pp. 68, 69.) 


What a help it would be to Dr. Ramsay to read Swedenborg’s 
works on “ Heaven and Hell,” and “ The Apocalypse Revealed,” 
in an intelligent and appreciative spirit! 
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THe JOURNAL. 


The Hibbert Journal maintains its excellence, both as regards 
original articles and discussions growing out of articles. The 
best temper prevails. In the issue for January there is a striking 
article on “ The Triumph of Erasmus in Modern Protestantism,” 
by Professor H. Goodwin Smith, who shows how downright 
Lutheran method has given place to the cautious and pacific 
method of Erasmus. In a discussion on the “ Problem of Evil,” 
it is pleasant to see that Mr. J. Howard Spalding participates 
with a very well-expressed contribution of New-Church light on 
a subject otherwise insoluble. Such a periodical as the Aiddert 
Journal is exactly the place where our writers can enter modestly, 
but effectively, into profitable discussion. 


THE SuNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER. 


“THE Sunday-School Teacher” is the title of an address recently 
read at Trinity Church, Boston, before an Episcopal Sunday- 
school Conference, by the Rev. George Hodges, D. D. A fair 
idea of its contents may be given by an enumeration of the nine 
qualities of a good teacher, which the author specifies and en- 
larges upon. These are: punctuality, cheerfulness, sympathy, 
patience, knowledge, imagination, expression, interrogation, and 
religion. While the general treatment of the subject of the essay 
impresses us as not without practical value, we must confess that 
our chief interest in the address has been found in noting the 
marked difference, both in attitude of mind and method of 
thought, with which the theme is here approached, as contrasted 
with the mode of approaching and dealing with the same subject 
in the New Church. We cannot enlarge upon this point, but 
two examples may serve to illustrate our meaning. 

In speaking of the value of cheerfulness, certainly a most 
important quality in the Sunday-school teacher, the author ends 
as follows : — 

The preacher in the pulpit is impeded by a general disapprobation of 


humor. There is no such impediment in the Sunday-school. The lesson be- 
gins well when the teacher and the scholars laugh together. 


And in discoursing upon the importance of religion in the 
teacher, after remarking that, — 
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The Sunday-school exists to assist boys and girls to grow up into good 
Christian men and women — 


he gives as a reason for the use of “the Bible and catechism as 
text books,” that it has been found “by long experience” that 
they are effective towards this end. 


SMITHSONIAN REPORT AND SCIENTIFIC PAPERS.* 


Tuis is one of the most interesting and valuable publications 
of the year. The General Appendix, which fills seven hundred 
and seventy-six pages, generously illustrated with plates, is in- 
tended to furnish brief accounts of scientific discovery, memoirs 
illustrating the more remarkable and important developments in 
physical and biological science, and accounts of progress in ex- 
ploration, and in the investigations conducted by the Smithsonian 
institution itself. Among the fifty-three valuable contributions 
by experts may be mentioned as of especial interest the follow- 
ing: “Methods of Forecasting the Weather,” by Prof. J. M. 
Pernter; “High-Speed Electric Railways,” by Messrs. Gibson 
and Gradenwitz; “ Radium,” by Professors Curie, Thomson, 
Ramsay, and Soddy; “Modern Views of Matter,” by Sir Oliver 
Lodge and Sir William Crookes; “ North Polar Exploration,” 
by Commander R. E. Peary; “A New Theory of the Origin of 
Species,” by A. Dastre; ‘‘The Ancient Hittites,” by Dr. Leopold 
Messerschmidt ; “The Republic of Panama,” by Prof. Wm. H. 
Burr. 


* Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1903, and General Ap- 
pendix. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1904. 8vo. 876 pp. 
Sold at cost, or to be had free of members of Congress. 


The following book has been received for review and will receive notice 
in our next: — 


The Books of Kings Explained. By the Rev. HENRY MACLAGAN. Published 
by James Speirs. London: 1905. 
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